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A CORNER OF THE PRINCETON CAMPUS 


From Princeton just fifty years ago came the student influences which resulted in the formation of the 
world-wide Student Christian Movement. 
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“Sell Your Beds-- 
and Buy Books’’ 


—Alexander Whyte’s advice 
to Edinburgh students 


>> 


If the Chinese Wall of your 
mental provincialism is crum- 
bling’ 


Turn to the Back Cover 
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Food For Messiahs 


By Patrick Murphy Malin 


YLENN FRANK has recently 
predicted “a vast and 
sweeping popular movement 
which will compel the historian 
a hundred years hence to write 
that ‘along about 1933 the west- 
ern world was caught in the 
sweep of an _ unprecedented 
spiritual awakening in which 
the best aspiration and _ best 
knowledge of our time met and 
merged, a movement that must be set alongside 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the Wes- 
leyan revival.’”’ To inaugurate this movement we 
need a messiah. . And not only one; we need him 
by the score. The problems of our world are a 
thousand-fold more numerous than in the world 
of Luther, and the rate of oncoming destruction 
is much accelerated over what it was in the time 
This present ar- 
ticle proposes to deal with, not what those mes- 
isiahs will have to do to purge the world from 
sin, but how they can be raised up in the first 
place, and how they can secure the necessary 
}hourishment continually through the years. 





P. M. 


MALIN 


A Reasonable God Essential 


In the first place we need a workable, meaning- 
ul idea of God. Today it is alleged with much 
truth that only the authoritarian has any clear- 
cut notion of God. The experimentalist. is be- 
fogged. He wants to be open-minded, and he dis- 
likes framing a definition until he has all the evi- 
dence about God’s nature. Having thus avoided 
the Whirlpool of Charybodis, however, he crashes 
‘ull tilt into Seylla—he fails to construct even ten- 
lative definitions from time to time. His vague- 
hess about the universe tends to breed a vague- 

sess about his ethical activity. Moreover, bereft 


_NOTE: Mr. Malin, formerly Association President at 
~Riversity of Pennsylvania, is now a student in Union 
‘heological Seminary. 


of a sharply-outlined God to communicate with, 
he fails to renew his youth like the eagle’s. For 
example, the vigor that prayer to a personal God 
has brought to men in times past is lacking. All 
in all, many of us modernists are like Stevenson’s 
fog-horn, which “announces the fog, but does 
nothing to dispel it.” 

The ethical culturists, of course, claim to pierce 
the gloom by saying that you do not need a God, 
that the religion of humanity is enough. Good is 
good, they say, whether the universe underwrites 
it or not. That sort of concreteness attracts us 
mightily at first, but if the implications of this 
theory are thoroughly investigated it will be 
found in the last analysis that such “‘good”’ is only 
what you happen to like most at the time. And 
one man’s likes and dislikes are as good as an- 
other’s, if no attempt is made to test them by what 
we can know about the underlying quality of the 
world. There is undoubtedly much to be said for 
the humanists’ point-of-view and many of our 
noblest men tell us that they live in deliberate de- 
fiance of a world that will in the long run crush 
nobility. Nevertheless it probably is pertinent to 
inquire whether their passion for justice, for in- 
stance, is not partly a social carry-over from the 
passion generated by a theism which gave us a 
God who wanted justice; and partly a product of 
an unconscious emotional postulation that justice 
is somehow enduring. Certain it is that most of 
us must have assurance that the values created 
by doing the harder task will be conserved, or else 
we shirk that harder task. Certain, also, that in 
an era of advancing intellectualism an “uncon- 
scious emotional postulation” will be hard to 
maintain without rational grounding. And you 
cannot win new converts by suggesting that they 
adopt a certain “unconscious emotional postula- 
tion.” 

No, if in this day of intellectualism we are go- 
ing to raise up any messiahs from among our edu- 
cated men and women we must plow through this 
difficulty. We must build a new theology—a “‘the- 
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ology” in the best sense, a reasoned and reason- 
able framework for the religious feeling. Our job 
need not be completely baffling, either, if we ad- 
here to essentials. Men have always had conflict- 
ing desires. The age-old question has been: which 
desire is good and which is bad? What makes a 
thing “good” or “bad” anyhow? At first, the 
“good” was that which the individual or group 
unreasoningly chose as the most important. When 
the idea of the gods arose, those supernatural be- 
ings were unreasoningly placed on the side of the 
“good.” .... But as the centuries have passed the 
intellect has demanded a larger place. It has asked 
why those desires called “‘most important” really 
are most important; it has demanded evidence 
that God is on the side of what any generation of 
men call “‘most important.” So it is probably safe 
to contend that in the proportion that we make 
use of our intellect, to that extent do we seek 
evidence about ultimate values. The tendency of 
mankind in all its decisions is to move away from 
impulsive action to a considered mode of behavior. 


Search for Things That Endure 


In times of stress, then, man is impelled to 
scrutinize as carefully as possible the very fabric 
of the universe to discover which for example is 
likely to be more enduring—physical life or love. 
Ile may make this scrutiny consciously or uncon- 
sciously, minutely or cursorily, at first-hand or at 
second-hand; but he makes it. On the basis of 
what evidence he can gather he concludes tenta- 
tively that love, let us say, is grounded in the na- 
ture of things; he therefore constructs his God 
in the image of love, saying, when he is pressed, 
that God may be much more, but at least he is 
love. Then man begins to test his hypothesis, 
revises it, tests it again, to the end of his days. 

Our task is to discover as conclusively as we 
can Whether the universe stands guardian over 
what we have come to cal) “the best.” If we come 
to believe that the universe is favorable to what 
we know as personality-values, then let us preach 
without quibble a universe—a God—that is at 
least personal, whatever else in addition. Let us 
unceasingly demand men’s allegiance to that con- 
duct which respects personality. Let us try to 
enter into communication with this God who is at 
least personal. We must not defend anything; we 
must seek truth from every source, unafraid; we 
must be always open-minded. But at the same 
time we must be always testing something defi- 
nite. Life is short. 

The writer does not want to be mistaken as 
being cavalier in his dismissal of an immense 
problem; but he truly believes that the rest of 
theology is clearly subordinate to and explanatory 
of the central issues we have been discussing. The 
plea of these few paragraphs is that we really 
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study our world and erect a simple, firm theolc xy, 
for without it ethics cannot reach heroic heig’its. 
We must know why we advocate certain eth -al 
reforms, and we must tap the unseen resources. 
We can start with the mere possibility that the 
universe is favorable to personality, but we must 
accumulate evidence that leads us toward cer- 
tainty. Otherwise, neither we ourselves nor our 
converts will be strenuous in good works. And 
easy-going messiahs are worthless. 


Ministry of Silence and Beauty 


Secondly, among the requirements of the new 
messiahs comes the ministry of silence and beauty, 
which has been woefully neglected in these latter 
days. Merely to mention the matter calls to mind 
graphic illustrations for most of us. Our world 
has been institutionalized, and the work cf re- 
ligion with it. We confer on this, we discuss that, 
we organize for the other. The needs of a suffer- 
ing humanity press hard upon us, and we dzsh 
about making speeches, fearful lest any cppor- 
tunity be lost. Many are condemned to lives of 
monotonous detail. For an antidote the over- 
whelming majority of us are turning to super- 
ficial entertainment—anything to relieve the in- 
tense pain. But that type of “recreation” is only 
aggravating the ailment, and the last state is 
worse than the first. 

The writer is a poor teacher on this subject, 
for seldom has he paid the price of seeking’ ~*~ 
and beauty. But when he has paid that p 
has known clarity of thought, height of 
tion, and rejuvenation of physical and menta! a 
spiritual powers in greater measure than at 
other time. So unhesitatingly he prescribes 
lence and beauty. Silence at odd times, silenc 
regular times. Silence for devotional reading : 
prayer, silence for serious meditation, silence 
dreaming ... And beauty. The beauty of natu 
may be more dramatic when it is revealed in the 
pink lustre of a summer sunset on Mont Blane, but 
it is none the less real on Riverside Drive of 
crisp autumn afternoon with the crinkled blr 
bon of the Hudson stretching away to the nort! 
under the Palisades, shrouded in a soft purpe 
haze, or in any prairie town where trees are “stil! 
laced at twilight.” 

Then there is the beauty of the drama ard 
music, of painting and sculpture. And the beauty 
of words. Listen to Rupert Brooke: 


White plates and cups, clean-gleam ig, 
Ringed with blue lines. 


Chief of all, probably, are the little bits of 
beauty we ourselves create. You may be no master 
of the violin, but you can entice beauty from it 
for yourself. English prose may not remember 
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you with Conrad, but you can write letters to 
friends that will warm their hearts and 
Our messianic hope will become im- 
.ished and emaciated unless we make use of 
lence and beauty. 


Fellowship and Concentration 


They are not all, however. Fellowship must add 

s touch, at once stimulating and healing. In a 
‘orld that moved more slowly, fellowship came 
vith breathing. Today we must take thought for 
t. Mechanization has added yet this above all, 
hat it has shut spontaneous comradeship in 

.Jn. A score of activities, a host of committee 

ppointments, a hurried perusal of the latest ar- 
ucle on the behavior of human beings—these are 
lorever preventing us from being with those very 
humar beings, to love them and to learn from 
them. The sons of our busy religious leaders grow 
to manhood knowing their fathers only through 
pamph'ets! Wives suffer cruelly under our pres- 
ent as.umption that the job does not include at- 
tentio: to the woman you marry! We with our 
eruditi nm look at a man and see only bundles of 
Psychological bonds. 

Well, we cannot continue such doings if we want 
any messiahs. Only as we extend our ac- 
quaintance among persons, and deepen it, do we 
come to know more abont the demands of a per- 


sonal God. Only as we learn at close range the 
sore perplexities of people can we frame our mes- 
sage to make it vital for our time. We must do 
more “personal work,” helping men to meet the 
immediate problems of every-day life. .Then, 
too, there is the discipline of group thinking, 
which forces accuracy and breeds progress. Out of 
closely knit fellowships have come the great re- 
vivals of the past—Jesus and his twelve; Francis 
of Assisi; John Wesley and his “Holy Club” at 
Oxford. Those groups had sustained fellowship 
and there emerged a ‘oyalty which conquered all 
obstacles. We must ge and do likewise. 

Among the other lessons which those who would 
be messiahs have to learn is that of concentration. 
All of us know the frittering waste of time cur- 
rent in the college activity-mania. We know the 
pathetic rushing hither and yon by all classes of 
people, in the cities and in the rural sections, in 
search of “a kick out of life.”” When we are honest 
we recognize as well the shameful shallowness of 
many of ourselves, who are dedicated to bringing 
in a new social order. Too many jobs, and none 
of them done well; too much of the belief that 
we must be everywhere or God will fail. 

Our educational advance brings us still further 
temptation along this line. The more we study, 
the more interrelated the various factors in society 
seem. The more we examine one function, the 
more convinced are we tha* all functions must be 
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{rinceton College, March 27th, 1877. 
DeAR CHRISTIAN BROTHERS: 


Our Society for the advancement of Christian growth and work in College 
has reeently consiected itself with the Y.M.C. A. Although we are entirely 
independent of that body in our local organization, yet we desire to take 
advantage of some of the systems of Christian work which that association 
has developed. One of these is a system of frequent correspondence between 
the different branches of that association We desire to establish a similar 
system of correspondence in and between all the Christian organizations in 
the Colleges and Universities of our land We believe that by a frequent 
exchange of Christian correspondence the ties that bind us together as Chris 
tian students would be yreatly strengthened; but we desire, above all, to 
develop Christian influences and a spirit of active Christian work among Col 
lege students. Is it not a fact, Dear Brothers, that while the Students in our 
Colleges are being awakened to active exertion in athletic and literary pur- 
suits, our spiritual growth is suffered to remain almost entirely neglected ? 
Does not a cold intellectuality far too often chill the zeal of Christian students ? 
Is it not true that but few of our College Christian associations are persistently 
active in endeavoring to arouse their members to seek the conversion of their 
fellow students? Do not a comparatively small number of our liberally 
educated young men enter the ministry? We feel that these things are not 
as they should be. Shall we not endeavor with God’s help to remedy them ? 
We entreat you to join with us in a systematic effort to bring about united 


work in all our Colleges for the conversion of students and their consecration 
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is needed here. Will wisdom die 
with us? 

We need to balance our awful 
sense of mission with a determina- 
tion to concentrate. Jesus was a 
teacher—not a teacher and a 
politician and an economist. He 
disliked to have the thoughtless 
crowds, bent on miraculous cures, 
obstruct his teaching mission. 
And Jesus was a messiah, the 
reverberations of whose life still 
sound through the world. 

None of the divisions of this 
article have been mutually ex- 
clusive; nor could they be.  Es- 
pecially is it difficult to treat dis- 
tinctly this last section. Never- 
theless, the importance to the 
writer of its particular angle is 
such that he must try. He feels 
the utter necessity of emphasiz- 
ing the love of men, to balanc 
the love of truth. With the rapid 
progress of education has come 





to active service for the Lord 


to arouse us 





Brothers, the importance of the subject ought 
Can. we bring young men to consecrate themselves to future 
work in spreading and preaching the Gospel, who can tell the number of 
ouls that through their efforts may become partakers of salvation? Does not 


the nation need the consecration of its intellectual life to Christian work ? 


a disproportionate stress on the 
value of scientific description and 
classification. We are revolting 
against black ignorance and 
spending practically all our time 
learning how things work. We 
properly react against the faulty 
technique of the past but our- 








CALL TO LOUISVILLE 


Twenty-five students from twenty-one colleges came in answer to 
continued on page 274). 


mastered in order to perform that one well. We 
would be religionist, philosopher, educator, econ- 
omist, psychologist, sociologist, labor leader, psy- 
cho-analyst; we would be everything. 

Of course, neither of these tendencies is wholly 
bad. Their truth is enormous. We must strain 
every nerve to take on as many tasks as we can, 
for there are so few of us; and we must relate 
our job to the knowledge of other fields. But we 
do that today without being told, and caution 
needs to be exercised. If we must err today, let 
us err on the side of fewer activities. The chances 
are that our college, our organization, our cause, 
will benefit more by having a profound contribu- 
tion from us in one field than by having distinctly 
second-rate contributions in several fields, even 
though in each one our second-best is better than 
any other person’s best. And, who knows? Our 
refusal to scatter our forces and do superficial 
work may bring about a more careful search for 
some one else, who may develop into a giant. The 
saving grace of being able to laugh at ourselves 


this call. 


selves fall into grevious error by 
deifying technique and in effect 
proclaiming that it can do any- 
thing. Modernists in all fields for 
so long have had to defend their 
intellectual freedom that they 
have come to regard intellect as the be-all and 
end-all of existence. 

To restore equilibrium we must reiterate that 
science and intellectual achievement are only 
means to an end—albeit essential means—and 
that it is quite conceivable that the last word in 
science has no more been written by certain of 
its rather emphatic representatives today, than 
that it was written by hopelessly out-of-date men 
like Aristotle and Copernicus and Newton! And, 
if it can even be intimated without provoking a 
heresy trial with all its attendant excruciating 
tortures, this article suggests that the method of 
trial-and-error still has much to commend it 
when applied by a flaming spirit. This is not to 
praise inexactness, but to plead for courageous 
risk-taking in those cases where science can now 
say at best only a tentative word about methods. 

We must enter into a consuming love for hu- 
man beings and for humanity as a whole. We 

(Carried forward to p. 250) 
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Is Good-Will Enough? 


By Eugene Staley 


T Milwaukee we undertook a large order. 
Many good people are satisfied with 


striving to apply the Christian ideals of 


brotherhood in their own direct contacts 
with others; but we ask more than that. We 
would have brotherhood in industry, brothernooa 
in international relations, and brotherhood be- 
tween racial groups. To establish brotherhood 
throughout unseen and indirect human relation- 
ships by ingraining it in the “social order” is a 
huge task, but we have accepted it as our ideal. 
Now there was an enormous amount of good- 
will in evidence at the conference, and that is en- 
couraging. Yet it is well to realize quite frankly 
that for progress in bringing brotherhood into the 
intricate social organization of today free-floating 
good-will is not sufficient. Social good-will in a 
general sort of way is likely to be so much senti- 
mentality ; to be worthy of respect good-will must 
work with tools, it must be harnessed. For the 
tools of social good-will we must look to the fur- 
ther development of social science. 


Problem in Social Engineering 


Too often, I think, there is an easy dodging of 
problems when we fall back on the hackneyed 
old phrase, “After all, it comes right down to us 
as individuals. If we apply in our own lives . 
We need to face the fact that mere individual 
goodness can never right social wrongs. We can- 
not so easily avoid the labor of thought. This ts 
especially apparent in the realm of industry. Un- 
employment, with its demoralizing human effects 


| leading to all sorts of degeneracy and crime, wili 


effectively prevent brotherhood so long as it 
stalks the earth—yet who will say that it can be 
banished from an industrial society by any 
amount of good-will? “Brotherhood in industry, ’ 


' which rolls so glibly off our tongues, involves a 
| tremendous problem of organization, even if we 


suppose consumers, workers, and employers to be 
as unselfish as saints. The ‘“Christianizing,”’ 
“reconstruction,” or simply the improving of in- 
dustry in terms of its human consequences is a 
problem in social engineering, as well as a matter 
of good intentions, and such social engineering 
can proceed only on the basis of an adequate 
social science. 

In fact, blundering good-will may sometimes 


NOTE: 
Chicago. 


Mr. Staley is a student in the University of 


succeed in making conditions worse than before. 
For instance, the problem of destitution. For 
years pious people had indulged their love for hu- 
manity by giving alms; it was not until towards 
the close of the nineteenth century that a rising 
social science impelled men to make a serious 
study of the matter, and then they promptly 
found out that the unsystematic charity which 
had been lauded as the highest expression of 
Christian ideals was doing more to promote 
pauperism than to relieve poverty. Our common- 
sense good-will told us that the way to help poor 
people was to feed and clothe them; our scientific 
good-will studies the problem and finds this meth- 
od temporary at best. Now we are being told that 
the place to attack destitution is at its roots, for 
social investigation has pretty well revealed its 
causes. Charity is coming to be regarded as 
twice cursed, cursing him that gives and him that 
receives. 


Good-will Plus 


If you want millions of people to live together 
in peaceable co-operation, even though all are pos- 
sessed of the fairest ideals of brotherhood, you 
must be prepared to solve certain technical prob- 
lems of social and economic organization. If 
these can be solved satisfactorily there is hope 
for a social system which will preserve and 
strengthen brotherly ideals from generation to 
generation; failing to solve them, all the good- 
will in the world cannot prevent poverty, poor 
education, bad housing, and chronic unemploy- 
ment from producing un-brotherhood. Such 
problems can be solved only by seeking the facts 
and the general laws which underlie them; this 
is what science tries to do. 

We must not be too impatient if social science 
seems at times rather cold-blooded and unemo- 
tional, seeking merely to find out and not to re- 
lieve. Science serves best in the long run when it 
seeks principles instead of immediate results. It 
was not until alchemy became chemistry and dis- 
placed the quest for gold by a search for laws that 
it really began to serve mankind. Men had 
sought for centuries to stem the ravages of dis- 
ease, but it was Pasteur’s patient study of their 
causes, establishing the germ theory—not direct 
attempts to cure—which finally brought them un- 
der control. This does not mean, of course, that 
scientific social studies should produce nothing 
immediately useful; on the contrary, what social 
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science learns is being applied right along. For 
example, the attack on tuberculosis nowadays is 
greatly aided by the discovery of its correlation 
with bad housing; scientific studies of the busi- 
ness cycle are yielding results in more constant 
employment; and social psychology and modern 
education are putting a more and more restricted 
meaning into the old phrase, “You can’t change 
human nature.” 

There is a larger hope which beckons on tine 
social sciences. The history of the more mature 
sciences of physics and chemistry inspires faith 
that the ultimate fruitfulness of social studies for 
human purposes may be unbelievably more than 
we dare predict. Three centuries ago, when 
Galileo was performing his experiments and 
Francis Bacon was laying down the canons of sci- 
entific method, it would have been a bold dreamer 
indeed who could have foretold the mastery over 
distance and energy and all the phenomena of 
external nature that the physical sciences were 
destined to achieve. Is it too much to dream of 
like unpredictable and startling results when our 
systematic study of man and his society has 
progressed a little further? Will social science 
form the basis for great social inventions com- 
parable to the airplane, the telephone, and the 
electric light which physical science has procured 
for us? If man should ever attain that degree of 
control over himself and his social environment 
which he now exercises, thanks to physical sci- 
ence, over external nature, what new powers 
would be placed in his hands! 


Try Science 


But putting aside all such spectacular hopes, 
is there any job open to those who would follow 
up the spirit of the Milwaukee conference more 
important in its potentialities and more challeng- 
ing than that of improving upon and developing 
our sciences of society? For those who are fitted 
for the work and to whom it appeals, here is an 
effective way of expressing the sort of good-will 
which will not stop at sentiment. For the rest of 
us who find our talents or our interests in other 
directions, there is an obligation to be intelligent 
and well-informed regarding the progress of sci- 
entific study in the social field. Those outside the 
ranks of research can do much to impede or en- 
courage its progress. Social science, no less than 
the physical sciences at one time, has its battles 
to fight for freedom; for while the “scientific 
method” has long since justified itself in the realm 
of physical science, men are still a little touchy 
when it is applied to man himself or to social, 
economic, and political institutions rendered 
sacred by tradition or vested interest. Let us see 
that the Church, at least, does not put stumbling 
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blocks in the path of sciences which may be pre- 
paring the way for possibilities of social contro: 
that will place the realization of some of our 
wildest dreams of human betterment within 
reach. Even the despised behaviorists might be 
Galileos in disguise—who knows? 

Every new tool gives more power, and with the 
advance of the social sciences man may be com- 
ing into an era where his control over human na- 
ture and social forces will make his present cou- 
trol over external nature and physical forces loo: 
impotent by comparison. With the advent of such 
new-found powers, however, the question, To 
what ends shall they be used? will become more 
vital than ever. Science is a means to an end, a 
tool; it seeks knowledge and thereby gains powe-, 
but science, as science, says nothing as to what 
shall be done with that power. So the progress 
of scientific knowledge can never supply the need 
for motives of goodwill in the world. But, on the 
other hand, let us realize that good-will alone can- 
not produce brotherhood in the complicated civi- 
lization of today; we cannot achieve our program 
by preaching and conferring and converting; it is 
necessary to employ all the fuller knowledge 
which can be discovered by an advancing social 
science. 


FOOD FOR MESSIAHS 
(Continued from p. 248) 


must stand before the ignorance, the poverty, the 
strife, the spiritual blindness, that darken men’s 
lives, and suffer with them. A capacity for vicar- 
ious suffering has always been the sine qua non 
of the messiah, and that capacity comes only 
through first-hand contact with needy men. 
Phrases cannot be stretched in this simple plea. 
It is a plea for an attitude, an attitude uncom- 
mon among the educated. Sensitiveness must be 
cultivated, and a blazing fire must be kept alive 
within. Its flames must dart out in adventurous 
enthusiasm and so inform men that we love them 
more than we love our ability to converse with 
cold accuracy on the merits of I-Q tests or the 
date of Ephesians! 

We proclaim ourselves determined to pass on 
to the generation that follows us the love of 
truth. It is to be feared that we may not pass 
on the love of men, which alone can make the love 
of truth meaningful. 

Such, then, are some of the suggestions for 
producing and nurturing our sorely-needed mes- 
siahs: a God near at hand, more silence and more 
beauty, fellowship, concentration, and a love of 
men. Needless to say, they are not by any means 
exhaustive; but they may help us create men and 
women whose hearts are “aflame to be right.” 


June 
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Is the Association Still Needed? 


(Recently the following paragraph came to th 
Editor, in a letter written from the field. We 
had copies made which we sent out to a number 
of pe ople who were in touch with varying situa- 
tions in the colleges. Their 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
hear from other places.) 


here 
glad to 


reactions are 


would be 


given. 
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WO committeemen discussed the program 

of one phase of religious work at the 
university. They thought back over the 
history of this activity. Seven years ago 
born as the result of a very real need. 
However, the value of this particular activity is 
now questioned. The questions are based on the 
birth, growth, and present activity of some or all 
of the following clubs, none of which were active 
seven years ago: 

(a) The School of Religion, now in its third 
year, boasts of a faculty of four men with rec- 
ognized college credit given for work in the 
courses in religion which are offered. 

(b) The Negro-Caucasian Club, which brings 
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to the campus trustworthy students of the Ameri- 
can race problem, and which exercises consider- 
able influence in bringing about good will on the 
campus. 

(c) A fellowship group with little or no organi- 
zation touches deeply the spiritual lives of a small 
number of students. 

(d) The Tolstoi League. 

(e) The War Resisters League. 

(f) The League of Nations 
Association. 

(zg) The Round Table Club. 

(h) The Cosmopolitan Club. 

(1) Convocations by Student Council. 


Non-Partisan 


Most of these clubs are constantly at work, 
bringing to the campus men and women who can 
speak authoritatively on the questions which these 
clubs respectively seek to answer. A fair 
generalization would be that the university is 
abundantly supplied with world travelers and stu- 
dents in many fields closely allied to the religious 
field. Yet there seems to be a need for—what? 


Yes! 


KMPHATIC REPLIES FROM VARIOUS PLACES 


“THE IMAGE OF JESUS” 


UR supreme need as a student move- 
ment is for individuals in whom the 
image of Jesus himself is traced again.” 

It seems to me that this statement, from 
an editorial in the December Jntercollegian, also 
expresses the greatest need of every local campus 
and indirectly answers the question raised by the 
University of the Multitude of Organizations. 

The fact that a university “is abundantly sup- 
plied with world travelers and students in many 
fields closely allied to the religious field’ by the 
organizations, does not show that a unified at- 
tempt is being made to get individuals to seek 
actually to function as Christians in every 
specific situation which they face in life. From 
my viewpoint, the student Association should be 
making this attempt, and if it did I believe it 
vould supply the answer to the need which seems 
to be felt. 

Of course, this conception of the reason for the 
existence of a student Association where there 
are the organizations mentioned or similar ones, 
las many implications. First of all, it implies 
that the Association will have a vision of a minia- 








ture social order based on the religion of Jesus 
being established on the campus and an under- 
standing that this vision will be realized to the 
extent that the functioning Christians who are 
developed will leaven the whole student body. I 
know of a college which tried this one year with 
interesting results. The president of the student 
body, the Association president, the editor of the 
college paper, the editor of the annual and others, 
all being influenced by the Association actually 
to experiment in applying the way of Jesus to 
definite life situations, sought to consider all mat- 
ters—athletics, dates, endowment, scholarship and 
the like—in the light of Jesus’ attitude and act 
accordingly. It is evident that if student leaders 
are won by such a daring program it is not likely 
that organizations of the type mentioned will be 
allowed to exist if the need for them is not felt. 
It is probable that quite a number of them, in a 
large university, would serve as fellowship groups 
of those searching for fuller implications of this 
Way of life. 

It might be well to make clear that emphasis 
on the development of a small fellowship of radi- 
cal Christians will not necessarily destroy the 
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ability of the Association to serve the whole cam- 
pus when there is a need. However, I have a con- 
viction that we have succeeded in serving the 
campus by a method of “peaceful penetration,” 
but in many places have failed, more or less, to 
lead men to a complete surrender of their lives to 
Jesus’ way of life. 
FRANCIS A. HENSEN 

Lynchburg College 


DISCOVERY OF NEW EVILS 


PSTREQUENTLY and regularly there seems 
Pe to come from those friendly and un- 
te | friendly alike to the Student Christian 
Association the criticism that the Associa- 
tion has served its purpose and ought gracefully 
to give way to the innumerable organizations 
which have grown up, some of them at the sug- 
gestion of the Association, around a particular 
ideal, idea or problem. These organizations bring 
students and speakers in their respective fields 
to the campus. Each does a very much needed 
piece of work in its own field. In some cases the 
Christian Association has planted the seed and 
rejoices in the fruitage. In other cases, those 
not interested in the Association movement as 
such have organized these “special emphasis 
clubs,” but almost universally the Association has 
been interested and helpful in their progress. 

It seems to me that there are three fundamental 
reasons why the Christian Association should be 
maintained on a campus, even though the campus 
may be well supplied with the type of organiza- 
tions mentioned above. In fact, if the position 
and the attitude of the Association were appreci- 
ated by the members of these organizations, they 
would be the most loyal supporters of the Associ- 
ation. 

In the first place, the problems being considered 
by these clubs are not the only problems which 
will arise in our complex civilization. Each stu- 
dent generation should and will find new ones to 
interest it. The Christian Association, if true to 
its genus, should be a discoverer of new ills and 
problems and should continue to promote inter- 
est in the organization of groups to diagnose and 
study them. Not only will it pioneer with new 
problems, but it can and should give a bird’s-eye 
view of the many social problems to a number 
of folk who cannot enter into an intensive study 
of more than one, if any. 

My second reason for believing that the Chris- 
tian Association has its place regardless of other 
organizations is that while these other organi- 
zations are keenly and intelligently searching for 
facts—and this is a prime essential to a solution 
of ills—there is another element which is quite 
essential, and that is attitudes toward facts. The 
Christian Association should have as its goal the 
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creating and fostering of attitudes which will lead 
to an interpretation of facts which will be socially 
desirable. The same facts once discovered may be 
interpreted in many different ways and may be the 
basis for proposing different solutions. A Chris- 
tian Association is not committed to certain spe- 
cific solutions with regard for instance to the race 
problem or the war problem, but it is committed to 
an interpretation based upon Jesus’ philosophy of 
life and upon all the facts which it and other 
groups can discover. This interpretation can be 
a subject of disagreement, depending upon dif- 
ferent views of the philosophy of life held by 
Jesus, but there ought to be room within any Asso- 
ciation which is really Christian for equally sin- 
cere followers of Jesus of Nazareth who happen to 
disagree in their opinions concerning him. A 
loyalty to the person of Jesus will transcend loyal- 
ties to opinions concerning him. 

My third reason for believing there is a vital 
place on every campus for such an organization 
as the Christian Association is closely allied to 
my second. Awareness of problems and even a 
knowledge of how they may be solved needs to be 
supplemented by an ability to lay hold of the re- 


sources which enable men to thrust themselves out 


into the great adventure of solving problems. 
Religion has always been a great dynamic in the 
lives of men who would break with tradition for 
the sake of social progress. Jesus personally 
demonstrated a remarkable hold upon the re- 
sources necessary to this kind of living. A per- 
sonal relationship to Jesus which can reveal to a 
student processes and attitudes by which he ap- 
propriated power from spiritual as well as from 
human resources is a goal which is vital and un- 
duplicated by other campus organizations. 
E. B. SHULTZ. 

Univ. of Kansas. 


WHY A Y.M.C.A. 


GROUP of representative students dis- 

cussed modern college life. They were 

attempting to discover what the distract- 

ing rush of college and extra-curricular 
activities was doing to them. They were being 
frankly honest with themselves and were giving 
expression to their deepest desires. 

Most of these students were not satisfied with 
things as they are. Some felt that college was 
not meeting their needs as it should. There was 
manifest the criticism that our colleges and uni- 
versities are not achieving the highest educa- 
tional objectives—due perhaps to the hazy, indefi- 
nite conception of educational objectives; or due 
perhaps to the prevailing methods for achieving 
those objectives. 

It was brought out, also, that many extra-cul- 
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ricular activities which were first organized to re- 
lease and develop leadership and give expression 
to voluntary interests, had failed to achieve their 
highest purpose. Instead of fulfilling their real 
educational worth, they had increased the diffi- 
culties. So, in spite of all sorts of clubs and ac- 
tivities which are prominent on our campuses, 
there is felt a need for—what? 

I think the answer is “a student Christian As- 
sociation,” when that association is functioning 
properly. It may mean a student Y. M. C. A. ora 
Y. W. C. A. or both. 

1. It is an expression, on a high plane, of the 
voluntary spirit in education. It is an associa- 
tion of students, for students, by students—con- 
scientiously working on the moral and religious 
problems of student life—committed to the task 
of trying to discover and reveal life at its best. 

2. It can be a unifying and coordinating 
agency in the field of extra-curricular activities. 
Thus it may become an important factor in 
achieving the educational objective by giving a 
high moral tone to the various college groupings. 
To many students, the Association has become the 
true balance between curriculum and activities. 

3. Ina system which makes it easy to become 
lazy intellectually and conformist in action, the 
Association is a center of original thinking and 
liberalized activity. It faces the student with 
vital current issues, and asks that he test new 
ideas and ideals in the many relationships of 
campus life. 

4. The Association is a collective 
sive effort to create, maintain, 
throughout the student community 
ards of Christian character, conduct, 


and aggres- 
and extend 
high stand- 
and positive 
It is an attempt to elevate standards of 
student action to a high moral level. 

5. The Association renders various services to 
a large number of students. It is always ready 
to respond to any student need that can reason- 
ably be met, in the spirit of goodwill and as an 
expression of the Christian ideal of unselfish 
service. 

6. The Association is a Christian fellowship 
of students of all faiths and-confessions in a com- 
mon work together. It is a practical, working 
demonstration of the interdenominational spirit. 

7. Thus it is a lay fellowship of Christian 
students, joined in a fellowship for service, 
search for truth, and voluntary expression in 
their own way. Not only does this voluntary fel- 
lowship seek to stimulate the spiritual life of stud- 
ents already Christian, it also endeavors to win 
students to the Jesus Way of Life. This is a 
unique characteristic and alone is worthy of in- 
dividual and collective effort. 

8. In a material age, the student Association 
becomes a medium for the unfolding of personal- 
ity and the development of leadership. Deep in 


their hearts students want to develop into happy, 
intelligent, useful, complete personalities. And 
here the Association lends itself to the task of 
championing the value of individual personality, 
of releasing radiant personality, and creating an 
atmosphere in which the expression of personal- 
ity can normally take place. 

9. Most important is the fact that the purpose 
of the student Christian Association is spiritual 
and idealistic. Its fundamental concept is rooted 
in the belief that Jesus Christ out-thought, out- 
taught and out-lived any other known personal- 
ity; that to find life at its best one must consider 
Him. The Association’s primary effort should be 
to provide opportunities to consider Jesus. 

10. Wherever the student Association has 
been alive to its possibilities it has produced stud- 
ent leaders possessing initiative, moral stamina, 
a feeling of religious responsibility, a clear mind, 
a generous ideal of service, a significant person- 
ality. 

PAUL PFUETZE. 

Kansas Agr. College. 


CHANGING AND WORLDWIDE 


OOKING over the list of organizations on 

Blank University campus, I am not clear 
how many of them are essentially reli- 
gious. My guess is not necessary, for I 
feel that the fundamental reason for a Christian 
Association on a campus is not affected by it. 

The Oberlin campus enjoys a respectable num- 
ber of religious and semi-religious organizations, 
clubs, church groups, and a school of religion. 
Still, the Christian Association is functioning. 

It seems to me that it does not make much dif- 
ference whether members of the Association are 
working together on a college mixer or are hand- 
ling an employment bureau for students, so long 
as they are working together and are fulfilling a 
campus need. The great value of a Christian 
Association, and one of the key reasons for its 
existence, is that it affords a working opportunity 
for Christian young men; an opportunity where 
men of Christlike ideals and convictions may join 
together in fellowship upon some common task. 
Through the organization men may feel the glow 
of Christian companionship, and where such com- 
panionship exists, who can tell what ideals will 
be put to the test? 

Apparently, it is the function of religious groups 
(and social service groups) to work themselves 
out of their jobs. If, therefore, the Student Coun- 
cil demands the running of the college mixers, or 
the college office wishes to take over the employ- 
ment bureau, that should have little effect upon 
the vital life of the Christian Association. Other 
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needs will spring to light and other jobs will be 
tackled so long as the fellowship of the organi- 
zation continues. Fellowship fosters activities 
and activities foster fellowship; but always the 
fellowship is fundamental. For this reason the 
Association should not be greatly affected by com- 
petition. It can easily adjust itself to new situa- 
tions if it has a mind to do so. 

Finally, the fellowship of a Christian Associa- 
tion is not limited to a single campus and a single 
club name known only upon the home campus. 
There are Associations in colleges all over the 
United States and Christian Associations in many 
countries abroad. This fact should give some im- 
petus to a local Association on the verge of closing 


its doors. 


CHARLES B. STEWART. 
Oberlin. 


REALITY IN IDEALISM 


ET us concede that each of the organiza- 
tions mentioned is, to a limited extent at 
least, able to touch the religious life of 
the campus; that collectively they 
able to bring to the campus “men and women 
who can speak authoritatively” on their respec- 
tive problems. Can they, without affiliation with 
similar groups on other campuses, effect an in- 
terchange of ideas, findings, personal experiences, 
etc.? Can they, independently organized, trans- 
late the convictions they have gained into activity 
which will make its impress on the thought and 
life of the world today? Lacking the sense of 
power which comes through nation-wide, even 
world-wide organization and concerted activity, 
will not their convictions resolve themselves fin- 


» 


ally into mere impracticable theories’? 
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I believe that one of the finest things about the 
program of the student Association is the sense 
of reality which is an accompaniment of all its 
fine idealism—a reality which comes only because 
that idealism is expressed in action. I can hardly 
conceive of an independent organization attaining 
the fullest realization of its ideals without that 
sense of partnership in a great undertaking which 
is the lot of every local Association. 

The Student Y. M. C. A. in our Negro colleges 
does all of the things undertaken by the list of 
special organizations cited, and does them none the 
less well because it attempts them all. It seems to 
go further than the independent organizations in 
that it is able, through the concerted effort of 
many local units working on the same general 
program, to relate the thinking of its member- 
ship to life and work. 

RUDOLPH MOSEs. 
New Orleans College 
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CHALLENGE OF WORKING TOGETHER 


ASHINGTON University (St. Louis) has 
a campus which is much like other cani- 
puses. There are students who habitually 
take a negative attitude; there are a few 

thinkers; there is a large group of “indifferents.” 

The two Associations here find it profitable to 
unite their energies in a number of ways. 


The most frequent contacts we have are through 
monthly joint suppers. Here we have speakers of 
interest, students whenever possible; discussion 
of present difficulties. Joint committee meetings 
work successfully, especially if the project is one 
of mutual interests, such as Student Friendship. 
Our last campaign was managed excellently un- 
der the leadership of a joint committee. 


Our joint retreats are, however, perhaps the 
most memorable events. Last fall we had a week- 
end together with good fun and good fellowship. 
We feel that such periodic “get-togethers” do 
more to straighten up the difficulties of the sex 
problem than much talking. The men and women 
on most campuses know each other only super- 
ficially. Each fails to recognize the depth of 
the human nature of the other until they really 
become acquainted. Being in the great out-of- 
decors helps to make us feel that we do have some- 
thing of the worthwhile of life in common and 
something to share. 


Another interesting experiment which is being 
carried on by the Y. W. C. A. is a series of in- 
terest groups led by students. Such things as art 
appreciation, social service, race problems, home 
relations are some of the points of discussion. 
The Association is becoming more a reality, not 
just a stereotyped meeting managed by commit- 
tees and cabinets. It is living through interests. 


In view of the fact that our Southwest con- 
ference in June, 1927, is to be a joint gathering, 
we at Washington are glad we have already 
caught a bit of the feel of working together. We 
sincerely hope that most of the colleges are find- 
ing out what fun it is to work and play together. 
We are finding it a great stimulus. When we [find 
things run along too smoothly, we need to be 
aroused, for then something is surely wrong. We 
of the Y. W. cannot always find all of our stimulus 
in Y. W. C. A. when it comes to the point of doing 
something about campus situations, we need minds 
which think along lines different from ours, for 
it is true that men and women simply because they 
have different contacts, think differently. Work- 
ing together for some of us is a new thing; it is 
a challenge and we are daring to live up to that 
challenge. 

DOROTHEA SPELLMAN. 


Washington Univ. 
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The Birth of the Intercollegiate Movement 


By Clarence P. Shedd 


N June 6th we celebrate the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the birth of the Intercol- 
legiate Y. M. C. A. This Intercollegiate 
Movement is the creation of students 
whose hearts were aflame with the love 





of God. It would have happened if there had 
been no Y. M. C. A. It is a gift of God to the 
Y. M. C. A. 


The idea of an intercollegiate Christian move- 
ment was born in the heart of Samuel Mills and 
the Haystack Group at Williams in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. The conditions 
of the period made it an idea born ahead of its 
time. The colleges were too few and scattered. 
Transportation and correspondence between col- 
leges were too slow and difficult. Intercollegiate 
relations in other realms of student life were un- 
known. There were few local college religious 
societies. College presidents could count on the 
fingers of one hand those students who were in 
any vital way professing Christians or related to 
the Church. Many things had to happen in 
American college life before this idea of an in- 
tercollegiate Christian movement could function 
in a transforming way. 


A Pioneer is Born 


In the fullness of time this idea of the Mills 
group was reborn in the heart of a student, who 
by all the accidents of birth and training was 
destined to make it an idea of 
great power in the lives of college 
students in America and through- 
out the world. Luther DeLoraine 
Wishard was born in a log cabin 
farmhouse in Danville, Indiana, 
April 6th, 1854. By inheritance 
Luther was cut out for the work 
of a pioneer and pathfinder. 

His great grandfather, William 
Wishard, was a Scotch covenan- 
ter, who was driven from the 
old country by persecution. Lu- 
ther’s father, Milton Wishard, en- 
listed in the Civil War and be- 
cause of his medical training 
found a field of usefulness in a 
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great ministry to wounded and 

Suffering soldiers and to their 

NOTE: This article is an excerpt 

from the forthcoming history of the 

Student Association Movement, by 

Clarence P. Shedd of Yale Divinity JOHN R. 
School. 





helpless families. This experience led Milton 
Wishard into his life work—the management of 
homes for disabled soldiers and soldiers’ orphans. 
In Knightstown, Indiana, where Luther Wishard 
made his home until he entered college, Luther’s 
mother, Mary Elinor Baker, had been a district 
school teacher before her marriage and was a wo- 
man of culture and Christian character, possessing 
“more than the average dower of girlish beauty.” 


Days of Vision 


During the summer of 1870, preceding Luth- 
er’s admission into Indiana University, his father 
attended the Indianapolis International Conven- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A.—the first convention to 
go on record as favoring the extension of Y. M. 
C. A. work in the colleges. Milton Wishard re- 
turned from this convention “so charged with 
spiritual electricity” that he readily communi- 
cated his enthusiasm for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association to his son. 

Family financial circumstances were hard and 
Luther was obliged to earn the money for his 
college education. Between his entrance to In- 
diana University in 1870 and his matriculation at 
Princeton in September, 1875, Luther alternated 
between periods of study in Indiana University 
and Hanover College and periods of work teach- 
ing school, selling books, organs, and pianos. 

The Y. M. C. A. at Hanover College was ex- 
ceedingly active. Wishard quickly became a 
force in this flourishing society, 
and was elected as a delegate 
from the Society to the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. Convention at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1872. 
“The days of the convention 
passed all too quickly” for him. 
He was “in the mood of Peter on 
the Mount of Transfiguration.” 
He had “during those uplifting 
days” a vision of one of the 
world’s greatest needs and of the 
fact that the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association had already ar- 
rived to meet that need.” Luther 
was so profoundly moved by this 
convention experience that he was 
not seriously disturbed because of 
the necessity of pawning his um- 
brella and gold pen in order to 
get money enough to carry him 
back home. That was before the 
days of “$25 college flivvers.” 
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In the spring of 1875 Luther “stormed the 
citadel of his father’s will” and secured his con- 
sent for the continuance of his education at 
Princeton. He arrived at Princeton the first 
Tuesday evening in September, 1875. 

Wishard was disappointed upon finding that 
Princeton had no Y. M. C. A., but he quickly .con- 
nected himself with the Philadelphian Society 
which had been formed in 1825, as a society of 
Missionary Inquiry, by students who had been in- 
fluenced by the Haystack Group at Williams. His 
maturity and experience in Y. M. C. A. work 
made him quickly a leader in the Philadelphian 
Society. At the request of Wishard and other 
Philadelphian Society leaders who were working 
for a Princeton religious revival, President “Mc- 
Cosh secured the promise of Dwight L. Moody 
for the leadership of evangelistic meetings at 
Princeton to begin on the Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents the last Thursday in January, 1876. 


Spiritual Revelation at Princeton 


The Philadelphian Society was seized with 
consternation when a few days before the ex- 
pected arrival of Mr. Moody word was received 
that he must cancel the engagement because of 
the illness of his son. This first feeling of dis- 
may and hopelessness was soon followed by one 
of renewed recognition of “their sole dependence 
upon the all powerful spirit of God” for any reli- 
gious awakening that might come to the Prince- 
ton campus. 

Challenged by the situation, these students en- 
tered into an agreement to devote the Day of 
Prayer for Students to personal religious appeals 
with their fellow students. The Day of Prayer 
came and of this day Wishard said: “There has 
rarely been such a day of individual recruiting 
for the Kingdom. The effect of our appeals be- 
gan to appear at a noonday meeting for prayer.” 

The work of this little “band of youths, whose 
hearts God had touched,” brought to Princeton 
the most powerful religious awakening exper- 
ienced in years. Men by the dozens and scores 
came to fellow students, professors and visiting 
preachers to ask help in finding the way to full- 
ness of life. 

Wishard’s part in this student religious awak- 
ening brought his remarkable gifts for student 
religious leadership to the attention of his fellow 
students and resulted in his election in the fall 
of 1876 to the presidency of the Philadelphian 
Society. The new religious insight and passion 
born of this student revival movement prepared 
the way for ready acceptance, on November 18, 
1876, of Wishard’s proposal for uniting the 
Philadelphian Society with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association—a union effected by two 
simple changes in the constitution of the Phila- 
delphian Society. 


The Intercollegian 


Intercollegiate Idea Reborn 


The “capital event” leading to the rebirth of 


the intercollegiate Christian movement idea oc- 
curred on Sunday, December 10th, 1876, when 
William E. Dodge, a leading lay member of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., paid 
a chance visit to his two sons, Earl and Cleveland, 
who were fellow members with Wishard in the 
Philadelphian Society. Wishard was invited to 
meet Mr. Dodge who congratulated him on the 
success of his efforts to relate the Philadelphian 
Society to the Y. M. C. A. Wishard told Mr. 
Dodge of the desire of the Philadelphian Society 
to extend the influence of the Princeton religious 
awakening through deputations to other colleges, 
asking his counsel as to how this might best be 
done. 

Mr. Dodge called the attention of these three 
students to the International Convention of the 
Y. M. C. A. planned for Louisville, Kentucky, in 
June, 1877. He proposed that Princeton take the 
initiative in bringing to Louisville an intercol- 
legiate conference for united consideration of the 
best ways of kindling the fires of religious intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm among the colleges. 

Soon this little company of three youths and 
one older youthful friend separated, but the 
“memory of the interview did not burn out.” 
“What Princeton wanted to do in other nearby 
colleges, other institutions ought to do.” Gradu- 
ally Wishard began to see that “if such work were 
to extend and abide, there must be organization 
and cooperation through permanent union.” 


‘Possessed by a Dream”’ 


Shortly after this interview Wishard was one 
of a deputation of students to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays in evangelistic work in Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey. The “midnight oil” was 
burned discussing the “big idea” proposed by Mr. 
Dodge. Wishard no longer talked about deputa- 
tions from Princeton to nearby colleges. He was 
now possessed by the dream of an intercollegiate 
Christian organization, working within the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Many favored the 
idea, but some “distrusted the feasibility of an 
intercollegiate movement within the International 
organization and were disposed to strongly stand 
for an exclusive movement which might be called 
an Intercollegiate Christian Union.” 

At a meeting of the Philadelphian Society on 
January 20, 1877, the Hackettstown deputation 
group presented to the Philadelphian Society the 
proposal that Princeton take the initiative in in- 
viting the colleges of the country to send dele- 
gates to Louisville for a National Christian Stu- 
dent Conference. So much discussion had al- 
ready taken place that the Society gave to a com- 
mittee, with Wishard the chairman, power to 
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Pioneer Leaders of the Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Association 
Movement 


ROBERT WEIDENSALL 


1870-1877 1877-1888 


correspond with the colleges of the country con- 
cerning this proposed conference. 

On March 17th, 1877, the committee reported 
to the Philadelphian Society the result of its 
labors and the circular as drawn up was accepted 
on the condition that “it be shortened and so 
worded as to welcome further communication in 
regard to some organization more distinctly col- 
legiate in character.” 

The circular was completed 
March 27th, 1877. It was sent to two hundred 
colleges and called upon Christian students in 
these colleges “to join us in a systematic effort 
to bring about united work in all our colleges for 
the conversion of students and their consecration 
to active service for the Lord.” 

On May 19th the committee reported to the 
Society that responses had already been received 
from forty colleges, some of which had no reli- 
gious but had been led to organize 
them because of the 
Princeton letter. All of 
thecolleges, replying 
heartily, approved of the 
intercollegiate conference 
idea and at least twenty 
of them promised to be 
represented. 


and mailed on 


societies, 


The committee express- 
ed the belief that “the 
movement will ultimately 
result, if faithfully carried 
out, in enlisting all the in- 
stitutions of the land in a 
united and more active 
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Christian effort through a permanent organization 
and thus tell for good throughout our whole na- 
tional life. The history of all great organiza- 
tions for good leads us to expect that it will re- 
quire time and effort to realize the full measure of 
the good anticipated, but it will be none the less 
real and grand on that account and none the less 
worthy to be labored and prayed for.” 

On the sixth day of June, 1877, 33 years after 
the formation by a group of 12 drapers’ clerks of 
the first Young Men’s Christian Association, a 
company of 25 college students from 21 colleges 
in 12 states and the District of Columbia, met at 
the close of the first Convention and 
“then and there the Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association movement was born.” 


session 


The Louisville group, although small, was rep- 
resentative of the student religious societies of the 
country. Almost as many 
colleges were repre- 
sented at Louisville as 
were listed in the Year 
Book of the Y. M. C. A. 
State and independent uni- 
versities and denomina- 
tional colleges sent 
gates. 


dele- 


The student delegate 
from the University of 
Mississippi was Henry 
Miller, the father of Wil- 
liam Miller, for 
vears one of our National 
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Student Secretaries and now doing pioneer mis- 
sionary work in Persia, and Francis P. Miller, the 
Executive Secretary of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation and who during the last ten years 
has given such able leadership as a national sec- 
retary both of the American and British student 
movements. It was Henry Miller who seconded 
the motion presented at Louisville for the crea- 
tion of the Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. 

The first Intercollegiate Conference held its 
sessions—with Wishard as Chairman—in a Pres- 
byterian Church near the Convention Hall. The 
proposals of the College Conference were pre- 
sented to the Convention at its morning session 
June 9th. These proposals outlined the essential 
elements of a student Y. M. C. A. program and 
called upon the Convention to make provision for 
the extension of this work in the colleges through 
correspondence, visitation and the “appointment 
of a college secretary to supervise and organize 
the work.” 


The Intercollegian 


The appeal of this conference of Christian stu- 
dents—some representing college Y. M. C. A.’s 
and some independent religious societies—for 
adoption as an Intercollegiate Christian Move- 
ment within the Y. M. C. A., stirred the Conven- 
tion. By its action establishing the Intercol- 
legiate Department of the Y. M. C. A. and calling 
the Princeton student—Luther Wishard, who had 
conceived and carried through this “intercol- 
legiate dream”—to be its first National College 
Secretary, the Louisville Convention acknowl- 
edged that God—through this band of students 
was calling the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions out into new fields for spiritual adventure 
and conquest. 

The divine fires kindled at Louisville have in 
the past half century become a conflagration 
kindling the love of God in the hearts of tens of 
thousands of college men and women in every 
land and quickening into life scores of other spir- 
itual movements within and outside the life of 
the Christian Church. 


War and Spiritual Devastation 
An Early View 


Mik wave of skepticism and immorality 
that characterized the early years of 
the nineteenth century was one of the 
clear by-products of our own wars of 
the Revolution and of 1812-14 and the 
Napoleonic wars and the French Revolution. 
There was the same sort of defiance of conven- 
tional, moral and religious standards by young 
people as recently witnessed since the close of the 
war with Germany. 

One of the most interesting side-lights on the 
attitude of some educated people of that period 
towards this problem of war is given in a little 
volume entitled “President Dwight’s Decisions.” 
This book represents questions proposed to Presi- 
dent Dwight by students in the senior class of 
Yale College in the year 1813-14; in other words, 
during the time of our second war with Great 
Britain. Many very interesting and practical 
questions were proposed to President Dwight by 
his students. His practice was, first to make 
some general observations with regard to the 
question raised and then to give his own decision 
as to the correct answer to the question. 

At his meeting with the senior class on April 
20th, 1814, the question was proposed, “Are 
Wars Beneficial?” The decision of President 
Dwight reminds one of much of the present dis- 
cussion of the war question. As to the effect of 





war on morals and religion, he made the follow- 
ing suggestive observations: 


I have been a witness of groups of men in other 
contests before the present and I know that the Rey 
olutionary War greatly demoralized us. Before it 
began the country was religious. In Northampton 
(President Dwight’s home) it was supposed that th 
majority of inhabitants were persons of piety but 
the change was afterwards great. The war turned 
many of the people of this country into infidels. . . 
Some men who had good reputations were and had 
been men of bad morals. I was chaplain in the army 
and thus formed an acquaintance with many men a 
tively engaged in the war. There I found person 
who had no solid principle. Their conversation wa 
often revolting. They formed a shocking familiarity 
with war and they would talk of butchering men a 
if they had been butchers talking about slaughtering 
an ox... . But, when the army was disbanded and 
these men returned to their homes with the bad prin 
ciples and habits they had acquired, infidelity spread 
over the country like a flood. They thought little 
more about religion than the inhabitants of Jupiter. 
I should be loath even to tell you of the grossne 
which existed in some parts of the army. 


It is difficult to generalize regarding the devel- 
opment of student moral and religious life dur- 
ing the first two centuries of American college 
history. There is enough evidence of succeeding 
periods of infidelity and immorality to make it 
clear that we are not justified in looking at this 


NOTE: A chapter from Clarence Shedd’s history of 
the Intercollegiate Association Movement. 
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period as a golden age for morals and religion in 
the colleges. On the other hand it is not fair to 
regard this entire period as a time when morals 
and religion were at low ebb. What seems really 
to have been happening was that great flood tides 
of atheism and immorality were generally closely 
followed by periods in which there were great re- 
vivals of religion. It is quite significant that 
some of the greatest religious awakenings had 
their beginning within the period of terrific reli- 
gious depression of the years 1799-1825. 

In many cases, as at Yale, with the accession of 
President Timothy Dwight, great revivals swept 
through individual colleges, making the religious 
spirit of the institution a striking contrast with 
the spirit of the times. Peter Parley, in his 
Life-Time reports a visit to 
New Haven following one of the student revivals. 
“In the summer of 1809 he visited New Haven, 
then a sort of Jerusalem in his imagination, a 
holy place containing Yale College, of which Dr. 
Dwight was president.” 


Recollections of a 


While we cannot safely generalize with regard 
to moral and religious conditions during the first 
two centuries of American college life, there is 
one thing that stands out quite clearly and that 
is true of the entire period. Student conduct and 
religious life was controlled by rules of conduct 
and compulsory religious exercises. While here 
and there evidence is found of some revolt against 
this compulsory conformity in religion, yet on the 
whole it was accepted by students. It is hard for 
us today to picture the extent to which the en- 
tire life of a student on these early college cam- 
puses was controlled by rules. In such a situa- 
tion we can hardly expect creative religious move- 
ments to come from student groups, excepting as 
they might come in terms of revolt against the 
restrictions of the time. A glance at some of the 
early Harvard College rules gives a picture of 


some of these restrictions and also suggests cer- 
tain student practices that these rules were de- 
signed to correct. 

College rules states: 


Rule 16 of the old Harvard 
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If any student shall, either through willfulness or 
negligence, violate any law of God or of this college 
after being twice admonished, he shall suffer severe 
punishment at the discretion of the president or his 
tutor. But in high-handed offenses no such modified 
forms of punishment need be expected. 


While throughout the entire eighteenth cen- 
tury there was undoubtedly much alternating be- 
tween low and high moral and religious standards 
on the campuses of the few existing colonial col- 
leges, yet the testimony seems to be universal 
that the moral and religious conditions in the 
early part of the nineteenth century were very 
bad. 

In describing the state of morals in the com- 
munity where Bowdoin College was established 
in 1794, Professor Smyth said: “Rum flowed 
down our streets and in each college room there 
was a sideboard sparkling with wine and stronger 
stimulants.” He also reports that in the first 
classes at Bowdoin he could learn of but one stu- 
dent who might be regarded as “hopefully pious.” 
“Religion,” writes another member of the college, 
“was connected with the college only in the per- 
son of President McKeen.” President Appleton 
of Bowdoin makes the following notation in his 
private diary for the year 1810: 

When there was not a professed Christian among 
the students, he was greatly encouraged by the ad- 
mission of a student who, to highly respectable schol- 


arship, added the charms of a piety, deep, fervent 
yet unobtrusive. 


At the same period in Williams College: 


The number of professors of religion was very 
few; but one in the first freshmen class who be- 
longed to any church; none in the higher classes. 


These early student societies are significant 
primarily because of their existence at a time 
when the disciplinary measures of the colleges 
were most severe. While some of them doubt- 
less existed in secret, yet it is clear that they fre- 
quently had mature counsellors and particularly 
that Cotton Mather himself looked upon these 
groups of students as the most hopeful spirit in 
the religious life of Harvard College. 
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The Intercollegian 


Men, Women and the Student Y. M. C. A. 


WnILWAUKEE drama- 
i tized the essential one- 
ness of the student Y. W. 
and Y. M. C. A.—a fact 
with fifty years of his- 
Louisville had nearly 





as 


tory. 
great influence on the organization 
and development of Christian work 
among women students as it did 
on the development of the inter- 


collegiate Y. M. C. A. During the 
first six years of Luther Wishard’s 
leadership as National College 
Secretary, women students in many 
co-educational institutions found 
their only opportunity for spiritual 
fellowship and activity through the 





Three forces united to bring 
the organization of the intercolle- 
giate Y. W. C. A., independent of 
the Y. M. C. A. The first and most 
important of these forces was the 
spontaneous independent develop- 
ment of student religious societies 
composed exclusively of women 
students. Five years before Louis- 
ville a group of women students 
met in the room of Lida Brown at 
Illinois State Normal University 
and formed a Young Ladies’ Chris- 
tian Association. The constitution 
for this new association was based 
on a constitution borrowed from 
the Student Young Men’s Christian 


meetings, membership and _ state NETTIE DUNN Association. In September, 1881, 
conferences of the student Y. M. First intercollegiate Y. w. c. a. ‘this society changed its name to 
C. A. eet, the Young Women’s Christian 


With Mr. Wishard’s encourage- 
ment, women students as well as men attended 
the special college student conferences that were 
held in conjunction with the state Y. M. C. A. 
conventions. Y. M. C. A.’s were formed in sixty 
to seventy colleges on the basis of a mixed mem- 
bership. Frequently the officers of the student 
Y. M. C. A. were women, although this fact was 
not revealed by the Year Book reports, which 
simply gave the initials of officers rather than the 
sex betraying names. 

Miss Elizabeth Wilson in her History of the Y. 
W. C. A. calls attention to the officers of the Y. 
M. C. A. at Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, for the college year 1882-1883. They were 
printed in the Year Book of the Y. M. C. A. as 
follows: “President, A. Wilson; Corresponding 
Secretary, C. Althouse.” This innocent reporting 
of the officers of the Lawrence University As- 
sociation, however, does not reveal “that Miss An- 
nis Wilson was a prize mathematician then in her 
sophomore year and that Miss Carrie Althouse 
was the best soprano singer on the campus.” 

In a report given to the lowa State Convention 
in 1882, the Association at Parsons College, Iowa, 
said that one of the most encouraging features 
in their work was 

“that the ladies take such an active part in 

it. Although this is called a Y. M. C. A., 

the ladies are entitled to full membership 

and they engage in all kinds of work. I say 

‘all kinds’ because they now take part in our 

general devotional meetings. April 23rd 

dated a new era in this respect in our ag- 
sociation. On that day a lady led the meet- 
ing and several others led in prayer.” 


Association. 
An Independent Movement 


The secretary of this new organization was em- 
phatic with regard to its relation to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and said: “This 
Young Women’s Christian Association is not an 
offshoot of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The only part they took in the organization 
of our Association was that of a goad. They 
wearied us by saying continually ‘Why don’t you 
form an association similar to ours?’ This was 
after our prayer meeting had grown too large to 
be handled without some system and we were de- 
bating about what it was best to do. They also 
kindly lent us their constitution and by-laws upon 
our application. With the organization of the 
prayer meeting they had nothing to do, not even 
the part of the importunate widow.” 

While this organization was independent lo- 
cally of the Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, yet students from the society attended 
the Annual State Y. M. C. A. Conventions in Il- 
linois as regular delegates from 1873 to 1881 and 
as corresponding delegates from 1882 to 1884. 
Women students had no other opportunity for in- 
tercollegiate Christian student fellowship except 
that which came through channels provided by 
the Y. M. C. A. 

Between 1875 and the early eighties in other 
widely separated colleges student Y. W. C. A.’s 
came into being quite as spontaneously as the II- 
linois State Normal Association. This spontane- 
ous development of student Y. W. C. A’s. would 
have ultimately developed into an intercollegiate 
women’s student Christian organization regard- 
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less of the other forces that were operating to 
bring this about. 


Important Factors 


A second force that hastened the organization 
of the Intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. was the growth 
in the cities of the Women’s Christian Association 
movement. The first of these Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations had been formed in Boston 
in 1866. The first National Conference of the 
movement was held in Hartford, Conn., in 1871. 
One of the most influential leaders in this 
Women’s Christian Association movement was 
Mrs. H. Thane Miller, the wife of one of the out- 
standing leaders in the conventions of the Y. M. 
C. A. She attended the conference of Women’s 
Christian Associations held in St. Louis, October 
12, 1881, and sponsored a resolution passed by 
the convention which called for the appointment 
of a committee “to encourage the formation of 
such organizations in young ladies’ schools and 
colleges and secure from them as far as possible 
a representation in our conferences.” 

The growing participation of women students 
in local student Y. M. C. A’s. and their presence 
in the State Y. M. C. A. Conferences brought 
about the operation of the third influence leading 
to the intercollegiate organization of the Y. W. 
C. A. Prior to the formation of the Intercol- 
legiate Department, the whole Young Men’s 
Christian Association had faced the question that 
was now confronting the Intercollegiate Depart- 
ment. Many early city associations had had 
women as members and there were quite a group 
of Y. M. C. A’s. that felt the field of the Y. M. 
C. A. was that of general evangelistic work with 
both sexes. By 1880 this matter, however, had 
been definitely settled for the city associations 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association stood 
out as an agency having a peculiar and specialized 
ministry to perform to the whole life of men and 
boys. 


Women Students in Y. M. C. A. 


The rapid development of mixed associations 
in the student field began to alarm some of the 
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city Y. M. C. A. leaders. One of them was so im- 
pressed by the number of women students in at- 
tendance at one of the middle west state confer- 
ences that he reported his fears to Mr Cephus 
srainard, Chairman of the International Commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A. In December, 1882, Mr. 
Wishard received a wire asking him to come to 
New York at once for personal conference with 
Mr. Brainard. This conference resulted in a de- 
cision to find some basis for safeguarding and de- 
veloping the religious interests of women stu- 
dents and yet, at the same time, keeping the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associations as or- 
ganizations composed exclusively of men students. 
A few weeks after this interview Mr. Wishard, 
during a visit to Otterbein College, when he 
found a flourishing Y. W. C. A., invited Miss 
Fannie Beale, the president of this Y. W. C. A., to 
go with him to the Ohio State Y. M. C. A. Con- 
vention in order to tell the men and women stu- 
dent delegates there the story of their student 
Y. W. C. A. 


Advantages in Separate Organization 


Shortly afterward Mr. Wishard and Mrs. Miller 
drew up a circular to go to the American colleges 
and seminaries rehearsing the action taken at St. 
Louis and urging the formation of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in the colleges. 

This circular was printed at the expense of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. and 
sent out to the colleges by Mr. Wishard. The 
circular enclosed a model constitution based on 
the constitution of the Y. M. C. A. and carried 
with it the Y. M. C. A. requirement of member- 
ship in an evangelical church for active member- 
ship in the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. This was not a universal requirement of 
the Women’s Christian Association movement. 

The circular listed the following advantages for 
organizations independent of the Student Y. M. 
C. A. 

First. Young women will naturally feel an in- 
creased sense of responsibility in the work of an 
organization bearing their own name. 


Second. The existence of two Christian asso- 
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ciations in a co-educational institution will secure 


that healthful, stimulating competition which 
greatly promotes activity. 
Third. Many young women will feel more free 


to speak and act in meetings of their own than 
in those in which young men are present. 


Fourth. The organization in co-educational in- 
stitutions of a special association for young 
women by doubling the number of officers and 
committees will double the number upon whom 
rests special responsibility. 

In schools and colleges exclusively for young 
women the proposed organization will not in any 
way interfere with existing societies and meth- 
ods, but by bringing these societies into relation 
with those of other institutions will lend increased 
efficiency to their present methods of work and 
each society will become a means of help and in- 
spiration to every one. 


The circular and Mr. Wishard’s visits to the 
colleges and conventions did the work. In college 
after college during the next few years student 
Y. W. C. A’s. were formed on the basis of the or- 
ganization proposed in this circular. Miss Re- 
becca F. Morse in her History of the Y. W. C. A. 
says: “Mr. Wishard performed his work so thor- 
oughly that between the years 1883 and 1886 the 
young women students in from eighty to ninety 
institutions were organized separately in Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, side by side with 
those of the young men on the same basis, in ac- 
cordance with the constitution recommended, with 
similar objects and work and pursuing similar 
methods. These Associations were instructed to 
look to Mrs. H. Thane Miller as their correspon- 
dent. 


The intercollegiate end of the problem was 
solved by the early organization of state asso- 
ciations of the Y. W. C. A. The first of these 
state associations was formed by the women dele- 
gates who attended the Michigan State Y. M. C. 
A. Convention at Albion, Michigan, in February, 
7884. Within a period of three years state organ- 
izations of the Y. W. C. A. were formed in seven 
of the middle west states. 


Anticipating the conference of Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations to be held in Cincinnati, in 1885, 
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a number of the state Y. W. C. A’s. got together 
and prepared greetings to the Cincinnati Confer- 
ence and asked that the Cincinnati delegates form 
a “permanent International organization of 
Young Women’s Christian Associations—whose 
membership shall consist of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations whose active, that is vot- 
ing and office-holding membership, shall be lim- 
ited to women who are members in good stand- 
ing of an evangelical church.” 


This resolution was never presented to the 
meeting. Private conferences held by the college 
Y. W. C. A. group with leaders of that move- 
ment revealed the fact that there was no chance 
of the Women’s Christian Association accepting 
the proposals of the student group. When the 
students who acted for these state Y. M. C. A. 
organizations made their reports to their associa- 
tions a conviction arose that nothing was left for 
the college Y. W. C. A. group to do but to form a 
National Y. W. C. A. movement. 


Birth of the Movement 


Accordingly, just after the men students had 
met in their first summer student conference at 
Mount Hermon, a group of nineteen women stu- 
dents met, on August 6, 1886, at Bayview Cot- 
tage, Camp Collie, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and 
organized themselves into the National Y. W. C. 
A. Following the example of the students who 
had met at Louisville, the women students at 
Lake Geneva in 1886 planned for the employment 
of a National College Secretary. Miss Nettie 
Dunn of Hillsdale College was called to this posi- 
tion and became the pioneer Intercollegiate Y. W. 
C. A. Secretary. 

This movement, starting as an intercollegiate 
movement, spread into the cities and into other 
lands and in 1894 was a charter member 
of the World’s Y. W. C. A. The Women’s Chris- 
tian Association movement united with these in 
1906 forming the present associations of the Y. 
W.C. A’s. of the U.S. A. Thus out of Louisville 
came the influences that both directly and indi- 
rectly stimulated the organization of independent 
local student Y. W. C. A’s. and materially has- 
tened the launching of the National Y. W. C. A.. 
movement. 
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Negro Students And The Christian Movement 


By William Curtis Craver 


N June 6th, 1877, when 
at Louisville the 
twenty-five representa- 
tives from the twenty- 
one colleges of eleven 
states applied to the Interna- 
tional Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association for 
the establishment of a Student 
Department, among the number 
were representatives from three 
Negro colleges—Howard, Fisk, 
and Walden (Central Tennes- 
see). Ever since that day the 
spirit of the Christian Student 
Movement has been enveloping, 
permeating and _ progressing 
among Negro students. Today 
it is the largest intercollegiate 
movement among Negroes in 
the world. 

The first Negro student secre- 
tary, William Alpheus Hunton, 
began his services among the 
Negro young men in about 1890. After a year or 
two of travel he believed that the best way to lay 
the foundations of Association work was to be- 
gin in the secondary schools and colleges. There 
is no question today about the wisdom of this 
decision to build up the work through a leader- 
ship chosen from the student ranks. And thus, 
what Luther Wishard was to the movement in 
general Hunton was to the Negro student groups 
in particular. 

Negro women students at this time had no 
employed leadership, but they cooperated very 
closely with the men in all of their programs as 
rapidly as they were presented. So, in a very 
real sense, the history from the beginning of the 
Christian Association work among Negro men 
and women in their colleges is one and the same. 

The following figures, compiled in 1927, sug- 
gest only feebly what the Movement has meant 
to Negro students in fifty years: 





Number of Associations 7 150 
Numbers Enrolled 15,000 
Voluntary Workers 500 
Employed Officers - 20 
Conferences Held Annually 

(4 summer) 22 
Total Conference Attendance 1,500 

NOTE: Mr. Craver is Student Secretary for the 


Colored Work Department, Y. M. C. A. 





WILLIAM ALPHEUS HUNTON 


The Negro college itself has 
become in organization and 
power a thing undreamed of 
half a century ago. And cer- 
tainly the large numbers of 
Negro students who today are 
crowding into all colleges, was 
beyond our imagination. What 
we need to do is to “undergird”’ 
the frame-work of the structure 
we see before us and take on 
“new tasks” and “new missions.” 
Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
seven is only a milestone reached 
early in the march. The Negro 
student has not a task peculiar 
only to himself—the task of the 
world is his. What we have 
learned thus far in “vital 
growth, experimentation and 
Christian adventure” must be 
carried with full force and 
vigor in an enlarged way to the 
underprivileged nations and 


races throughout the world. The project 
being initiated and carried on so well in 
South Africa by American Negro students is 


not enough. 
fifty-fold. 


The program there must be expanded 


One of the largest Negro church boards for 
foreign missions in America has recently an- 
nounced its purpose to place Negro college men 
and women as workers in the field in China 
and Russia. This movement must have an 
outlet. 


The work among more than two hundred thou- 
sand Negro high school boys and girls here at 
home is a challenge which as yet has not been 
met. Yet it goes without saying that scholar- 
ship, physical prowess and Christian character 
developed in these high school pupils will insure 
the larger success and_ efficiency so much 
desired and needed for the coming college genera- 
tions. 


Did space permit, one could go on naming 
goals and outlining tasks for the half century 
ahead. Suffice it to say that this spirit which has 
come among Negro students will continue to 
strive for free expression and unhampered ser- 
vice to those who need it and that it will not rest 
until the motto of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation: Ut Omnes Unum Sint, has become a 
reality. 
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What Kind of a Student Movement 


Can Survive? 
By Robert E. Speer 





HE answer is, “The kind 
that is based on truth | 
and squared with real- 





ity”. The contemporary 
philosophy _ which 
teaches that truth is invented 


and not discovered, and that we 
make it as we go along, proposes 
a sort of Chinese architecture 
which erects the superstructure 
and then lays the foundation un- 
der it. Only that which is flimsy 
and unsubstantial can be built this 
way. If truth is only obtainable 
when it has been manufactured, 
how are we going to start? In 
reality there are truths which are 
inherent and absolute. Physical 
science will undertake to do some 
things but not to make laws or in- 
vent truth. It discovers. And it | 








of colleges has taught an indis- 
putable lesson. Wherever the 
student organizations have dis- 
carded or obscured this central 
principle of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour, they 
have inevitably died down and 
| out. There are scores of in- 
stances where they have done 
this during the last few years. 
They came to mean nothing, to 
stand for no distinguishing loy- 
alty, to demand nothing in the 
way of avowal, confession, reso- 
luteness or judgment and they 
faded out in inanity and ineffec- 
tiveness. There is life and power 





and continuance in any group 
which stands for something, 


which has a meaning in its fel- 
lowship and which proposes to 





knows that there is no progress 


tient investigation into the truth 

that is already there waiting to be found, and that 
is truth precisely because it is there whether found 
or not, and that maintains its laws and ordains 
its processes like a sovereign, not waiting to be 
created or allowed by men. 


An enduring society, accordingly, must  uild 
on what is durable and secure. If it is a Chr. .tian 


society it must build on the abiding Christian 
foundations. The first and last of these is Christ. 
It is because the Christian Church, with all its 
faults and failures, does still rest on Christ that 
it survives. 


Oh, where are kings and empires now 
Of old that went and came? 

But Lord Thy Church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 


Not quite. The Church is praying yet but it is 
not the same. But it exists at all because it bears 
an indestructible Name and professes loyalty to 
the only Lord who cannot be ignored or forgotten 
or got rid of. If so imperfect fidelity to Christ 
as the Church has shown has nevertheless given 
her such an indestructible continuity, what might 
not have happened and what might she not have 
been and done had she been wholly true? 

The experience of Christian work in hundreds 


; ROBERT E. SPEER 
except by the road of humble, pa- As a Princeton Student 


make righteousness right and the 
other thing wrong. Such a move- 
ment survives because it de- 
serves to survive. Nothing else can survive. 

Only those movements and institutions survive 
which are rightly related to the future and the 
past. Many die with the dying generation. 
Those live which carry over the values which are 
indestructible and deathless and which give their 
continuity and vitality to those who hold fast to 
them and are faithful to them. The very con- 
ception of a movement that is to survive the next 
years is a conception of continuing life. How can 
a present movement hope to obtain room in the 
future if it has not learned how to make room it- 
self for the abiding values of the past? By what 
measure it metes, will it be meted to it. By the 
judgment with which it judges the past, it itself 
will be judged. To the coming future it is itself 
the past. 

Any student Christian movement that is to en- 
dure must deal straight with the great apologetic 
and inteilectual problems of Christianity and the 
world. It must find out the truth about Christ 
and know why it believes what it believes about 
Him. It must beware of accepting old formulas 
without making them its own and it must beware 
of rejecting them without understanding them 
and the grounds of them and the eternal truth in 
them which is as true now as it ever was. The 
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FIRST SUMMER CONFERENCE, MOUNT HERMON, 1886 


student movement that lived on from year to year 
across the past generation, fell far short of what 
it ought to have been in the clarity and strength 
of its intellectual convictions, but what strength 
it had was due in part to the effort it did make 
to find and declare its faith and in part to its 
discernment of the reality of the moral issues 
which the authority of Christ raises for men. 

Another element in the decease or survival of 
Christian movements is found in their attitude to 
leadership and the use they make of it. We 
ought neither to be intimidated nor overawed by 
old leadership, nor to be afraid of following it. 
The real question is not, Is a thing old or new; 
but, Is it true? New leaders can be as much the 
slaves of prepossessions and partial views as old 
and they can be as truly discoverers of the living 
way. Let old and new do their work and walk 
humbly. If they are true leaders they will not 
be trying to lead. They wiil not read their own 
ideas into other people’s minds or make them the 
mouthpieces of their own drifts. They will speak 
their word and we will judge it and serve our 
one and only Master. 

More fundamental still is the place of the ideals 
of duty and service—old and homely and immortal 
ideals which give survival value and power to 
any movement which embodies them. They 
helped to correct much that was crude and unreal 
in the talk of leadership which was so common 
in the vocabulary of the student Christian move- 
ment before the war, but they themselves got a 
heavy overstrain in the war experience from 
which they suffered and still suffer. But if any 
movement is to last on and be strong it must em- 
body the spirit of Christ. The coming years are 
to witness the struggle between his spirit and 
the contrary forces in a new form and intensity. 


The last half century saw the collision between 
his spirit and the ideal of struggle and conflict as 
the law of progress in nature and life. We shall 
see now the struggle between his spirit and new 
conceptions of moral and unmoral values. And 
those movements will survive which return to 
and carry forward the Cross of Christ and its 
meaning and which believe in the power of the 
resurrection, 


An Enduring Memory 


HAVE on my desk today, still in suffi- 
ciently firm condition so that the leaves 
can be turned, the Bible which I used 
in 1887 when, as an undergraduate in 
Dartmouth College, I was a member of the first 
Northfield Conference. The Bible bears the auto- 
graphs of Arthur T. Pierson, Ira D. Sankey, D. 
L. Moody and Henry Drummond. Mr. Moody on 
several afternoons loaned me his Bible which | 
took to my tent during the period when we were 
quiet and from which I copied many a note which 
has been useful in my ministry during all these 
forty years intervening. 





I remember as vividly as though it were yes- 
terday the figure of Henry Drummond standing 
beside the desk with a little Testament in his 
hand, giving for the first time in America, I think, 
his exposition of First Corinthians 13, which has 
become a classic under the title, “The Greatest 
Thing in the World.” My impression of that hour 
I shall never lose. I felt a reality about the 
Christian way of living which I never had sensed 
before. My early life had been spent at a junc 
tion point as a railroad telegraph operator, and 
to me the beginning of a Christian experience 
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meant an exceedingly well-defined epoch in my 
life. It took place while I was in an academy pre- 
paring for college. Northfield gave me Henry 
Drummond, D. L. Moody and a group of personal 
friendships which lasted with gracious benedic- 
tion, some of them even up to the present time. 

I wish I might add a word about Mr. Moody. 
To me he is one of the most inspiring Christian 
leaders whose influence has ever touched my life. 
His devotion, his common sense, and the utter 
reality of his own experience I can never forget. 

OZORA 8S. DAVIs. 
President, Chicago Theol. Seminary 


The Second Intercollegiate 
Conference 


T BALTIMORE in 1879, the second Inter- 
mi collegiate Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Conference, Mr. Wishard reported a 
masterful survey of the field and a re- 
markable increase in student Associations. He 
also submitted to the conference a form of con- 
stitution which sketched in broad outline an all- 
comprehensive student Christian organization, 
uniting all the Christian forces and interests in 
the college and including a missionary depart- 
ment. 

The inclusion of a missionary department in 
this original charter of the College Young Men’s 
Christian Associations was prompted by three 
considerations: the unanimous conviction of the 
early college Association leaders that the As- 
sociation should be a clearing house and a unify- 
ing agency for all the student Christian interests 
and activities; the fact that a number of the orig- 
inal college Associations had already superseded 
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former student missionary societies, whose work 
they had undertaken to carry on; and a personal 
missionary experience of Mr. Wishard, who be- 
tween the Louisville and the Baltimore confer- 
ences had seen the vision of foreign missions and 
wanted to go out as a foreign missionary. 

While this second Intercollegiate Association 
Conference was in session, in May, 1879, I was 
completing my first year in Williams College. I 
remember very well, in the fall term of my 
second college year, the submission to our As- 
sociation of the form of constitution adopted at 
the Baltimore Conference. I was on the com- 
mittee which debated very seriously before it 
recommended the adoption of this constitution 
as its own, including the missionary department. 

I like to think of Wilder, Mott, Speer, Carter, 
Eddy, Pitkin, Wright and Zwemer and the scores 
of others of their spiritual fraternity as I first 
knew them—undergraduate delegates to the stu- 
dent summer conferences, not unlike some men 
who will come up to the student conferences this 
jubilee year of 1927. Then it is hard for me to 
4e a pessimist. I think of these men, not merely 
as a reminiscence but as a prophecy, as we face 
the present and the future. Problems, projects 
and programs, were simple compared with those 
which our student Christian leaders confront to- 
day. Greater and more complex issues require 
greater men and more of them. Where shall we 
find these men? We will probably find them 
where such men were found forty, thirty and 
twenty years ago, men “sent from God” as dele- 
gates to the student summer conferences—men 
whose names, be they John or Luther or Robert, 
or what they may, will become associated with 
recoras of living and achievement that will make 
them luminous, dynamic and inspiring to multi- 
tudes of college men, and after them will come 
“a great host, like the host of God.” 

C. K. OBER. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY CABINET, 1902 


Friends will have no difficulty in finding in this group C. \ 


of Wisconsin; A. J. 
Claifernia and Frank West, 


Elliott, Middle West Regional Student 


. Hibbard, now General Secretary at the University 
Secretary; Harry O. Hill, State Secretary of 
State Secretary of Kansas. 
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EDITORIALS 


Summer Laboratories 


PROMISING educational development 
of recent years is the increasing use'that 
students are making of the summer 
vacation as a laboratory for a first 
hand flesh and blood study of the problem of hu- 
man relationships. Laboratories for the social 
sciences are more difficult of achievement than 
are those for chemistry or electro-dynamics; un- 
doubtedly, however, they are as essential to an 
understanding of the human problems of life as 
is the physical laboratory to an appreciation of 
a universe of flying electrons. Some hundreds 
of students have in the past ten years spent a 
summer in the New York Summer Service Group 
or in one of the Collegiate Industrial Research 
groups. Others have gone “on their own” into 
industry or the harvest fields with the same mo- 





tive—to prepare through actual fellowship and 
experience for lives of social creativity. These 
men and women have found many things. A few 


have been disillusioned and have gone home more 
baffled than when they set out in high idealism to 
“save the world.” Others have been disillusioned 
and have found in the hard realities of complex 
mechanized modern life a new and even sterner 
command to sacrificial service. All have discov- 
ered in the human laboratory of a Denver laun- 
dry, a Detroit shop, or a New York Bowery set- 
tlement, facts that never can be put between the 
covers of books, taught from a chair of sociology, 
or shared in a discussion group. Those scores 
who this summer will join one of the several 
“searching parties” for organized research or 
who go out on private adventures are in the big 
business of enriching the life of their day and 
will, we prophesy, revolutionize the outlook and 
vitality of many local Associations and whole col- 
leges as well. 


Vacation Reading 


ORD has come to the editors of several 
WY student movers who, in packing their 

vacation trunks, are seeing that they are 

properly ballasted with books for sum- 
mer reading. How many of us who have been 
pursuing assignments all year will not apreciate 
the opportunity to read some of the worthwhile 
things that have been crowded off our tables 
since last September! We are happy to recog- 
nize the efforts of our own C, C. A. Literature 
Committee to aid in the selection of a helpful 
summer library. Do you know Canon Woods? 
His Modern Discipleship talks about just the kind 
of intellectual questions that are uppermost in 


our minds today. Illuminating—if not cool— 
reading is The Furnace, a story of the steel 
strike. If from your own back-porch you would 
like to survey Europe or the Far East you can- 
not do better than through /deals and Realitics 
in Europe, by Ruth Rouse of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, or through Our Far East- 
ern Assignment, by Felix Morley. And why not 
a quiet afternoon given to Christianity and Art— 
it will be sheer joy in a largely unknown land. 

Reading? Yes, for new acquaintances with 
men and women who are influencing the thought 
of the world; for new horizons; for help in 
formulating our own philosophies of life. Espe- 
cially for those for whom this kind of reading 
will be an innovation do we recommend it. 


Our Spiritual Heritage* 


E are hearing much these days of the 
creative work of youth. Byron did his 
most creative work when he was 25; La- 
fayette was a victorious general at 
Yorktown at the age of 24; when Napoleon was 
31, he had won his greatest victories; Alexander 
Hamilton was only 32 when he became Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Jefferson was 33 when he 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 

In all ages the great creative religious ideas are 
the achievement of the intellectual and spiritual 
insight of young men as evidenced by such names 
as Jesus, St. Francis of Assisi, Savonarola, Loyo- 
la, Huss, Luther, Erasmus and Wesley. Big ideas 
are apt to be born of young brains. In literature, 
the arts, and the sciences, many of the most rev- 
olutionary ideas have been worked out by young 
men under thirty and frequently by youths be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-five. Ejinstein’s the- 
ory of relativity was conceived at the age of 18 
and announced when Einstein was 26. Newton's 
law of gravitation was the achievement of a 
youth of twenty-three, for, says Isaac Newton, 
“In those days (1665-1666) I was in the prime 
of my age for invention and minded mathematics 
and philosophy more than at any other time 
since.” 

In the realm of moral and religious achieve- 
ment mankind’s progress depends quite as much 
on the prophetic insight and heroic adventures 
of the youth groups centering about great leaders 
as on the leaders themselves. Great causes need 
first to be sensed by prophetic individuals and 
then caught by creative groups if they are to 
affect vitally humanity’s upward march. 


_* From Chapter II of the history of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement by Clarence P. Shedd. 
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Little companies of radically minded youth by 
their encouragement and fearless propaganda not 
only widely spread their leader’s message but 
also have a big share in the creation of that mes- 
sage. Christianity, as we know it today, would be 
unthinkable but for the twelve who left all to fol- 
low Him, thus catching Jesus’ spirit and spread- 
ing it throughout the known world in the face of 
devastating persecution. Since Jesus’ time num- 
berless bands of Christian youth have “turned the 
world upside down” and thus led mankind for- 
ward in its struggle for freedom and deeper reli- 
gious experience. 

The universities have always been breeding 
places for such groups. Sometimes these groups 
have been by-products of the teaching of the uni- 
versity. Quite as frequently, however, they have 
been revolts against the restrictions on religious 
freedom and adventure that the university, along 
with the rest of society, placed upon youth. 

The story of the company of students who 
founded the Society of Jesus and led out into the 
counter reformation of the Roman Catholic 
Church is typical of the experiences of many of 
these early groups of students. It took Ignatius 
Loyola four years to band together a group of 
seven University of Paris students. They were 
won to Loyola and his idea of a new and revolu- 
tionary church society by the “rare and delight- 
ful gentleness of his spirit” and his capacity for 
intense friendship. According to one of this 
group Loyola’s friendly qualities were so power- 
ful that he “gradually crept into their souls and 
by his conduct and his slow pleasant words kin- 
dled in them a violent love of God.” 

Just before daybreak on the morning of August 
15th, 1534, this company of seven student “lovers 
of God,” wandered through the silent streets of 
the city of Paris and going outside the city gates 
ascended the hill of Montmartre. They stopped 
half way up the hill at the deserted chapel of St. 
Denis. 

Richard Lafevre, age 24, was the only priest in 
this group of seven students. With the sun just 
coming over the hills, Lafevre celebrated the 
mass, and then turning to his company of fellow 
students and holding in his hand the consecrated 
host, he waited while each of them came forward 
singly and pronounced the vows which the group 
had agreed they would make to God that morn- 
ing. They were vows of poverty, chastity, a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, or to any other service 
to which the Pope might call them and a life 
spent saving souls. They were to refuse to ac- 
cept fees for the performance of any sacred office. 

Having repeated the vows they received from 
the hands of their fellow student priest the con- 
secrated host symbolizing the reincarnation with- 
in them of the spirit of the living Christ. They 
then spent their day “in great joy” talking over 
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the great enterprises that were ahead of them as 
new interpreters of the way of Jesus to needy 
men. 

Out of this little student group came not only 
the purifying influence of the counter reforma- 
tion, but multitudes of ministries of practical 
Christian service and of great educational ven- 
tures. One of the group of seven was Francis 
Xavier, who in his missionary service to India 
became the forerunner of a long line of great 
Catholic missionaries. 

It was through the interchange of students be- 
tween the universities of Oxford and Prague that 
the teachings of Wiclif passed over into Bo- 
hemia and issued in the splendid work of Huss. 
It was from the college students of Florence that 
Colet, Erasmus and Moore caught somewhat of 
the spirit of Savonarola and felt the power of 
the truths that emerged in the Italian Renais- 
sance and made them contribute so wonderfully 
to the birth of religious liberty in America. 

It was through a little circle of Oxford stu- 
dents, a truly holy band, that God led forth Wes- 
ley and Whitefield, to shake the mighty pillars of 
unbelief in the eighteenth century. 

A study of these bands of students who at all 
times and in all lands have fought our battles of 
religious freedom would prove most enlightening 
and rewarding. 


Fifty Years of Vitality 


N various ways, in local Associations 
and conferences, the Semi-Centennial 
Movement is being celebrated. On June 
6, 1877, the request of an intercollegiate 
deputation resulted in the formation of the Stu- 
dent Department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. From this beginning has developed 
not so much an organization as a movement of 
vital life. It has in turn been the parent matrix 
of literally scores of other student enterprises. 
A well-known leader of a somewhat parallel stu- 
ent undertaking recently said he found his own 
spiritual revolution and his vision for his present 
work at the Estes Park Conference when he was 
an officer of a local Association. How typical 
that is any one may discover who seeks out the 
genetic causes of nearly if not all of the organ- 
ized Christian student movements of the world 
today. We point to this fact not to give credit 
or praise to any organization, but to reémphasize 
the fact that fifty years ago a fountain of living 
water burst forth in a desert. 

We are now so familiar with the Association 
Movement that we are apt to forget what a vital- 
izing influence it has been. A study of the moral 
and religious life of the colleges fifty years ago 
shows how revolutionary have been the changes 
among students. Church loyalty at that time was 
a notable exception. There were many scores of 














college chaplains and other administration of- 
ficials working for spiritual revival. Like ani- 
mals led to water, most students showed little 
spontaneous interest in the process. There was 
less recognition then than now of the possibilities 
of a cooperative enterprise in either education or 
religion. The development of the student Asso- 
ciations revealed to us in practice long before we 
had formulated in theory the necessity of stu- 
dent participation. How enriching this discovery 
has been is shown by the continuing life of the 
local Associations, despite every obstacle. Each 
student generation, with little suggestion beyond 
that coming from intercollegiate fellowship, de- 
mands the recurring privilege of running its own 
show. Most movements survive through. the 
steady persistence of permanent trained leader- 
ship. This movement, denying every principle 
of sound human organization, scraps all its 
trained leadership every June—and finds its en- 
during life thereby. 

Here we have the Student Christian Associa- 
tion Movement’s best gift to the Church, to re- 
ligious education and to the colleges—a continu- 
ally renewed gift of self-starting laymen. This 
great value must be preserved at all costs. The 
notable development in our day of Schools of Re- 
ligion; courses in religious education and Bible; 
chaplaincies; student churches and many other 
interesting and promising agencies of the colleges 
and of the churches, makes far more rather than 
less necessary the preservation of this central, 
vital, spontaneous principle of student initiative 
and student control. No less can be said con- 
cerning the organizational relations of this stu- 
dent movement within the Y. M. C. A. There is 
cause for gratitude that so many secretaries re- 
lated to the city and general Association Move- 
ment are showing a revived interest in the Stu- 
dent Department. They may really give the time 
necessary to cherish any vital spiritual movement 
and recognize the high technique necessary for 
this current of life and thought in the center of 
an intricate educational scene. They may en- 
courage student secretaries of the very highest 
intellectual and spiritual equipment to be set free 
for unrestricted ministry through a “program” 
worked out in joint participation of all concerned. 
Not to do these things, and anything else which 
may be necessary to the same student initiative 
and control, would be a sin against the Holy 
Spirit. 

THE DAYs AHEAD 


There is a striking reference in Hebrews to the 
saints of the past that “without us they could not 
be made perfect.” Great as has been the achieve- 
ments of those who have gone before us in the 
Student Association Movement, the Movement 
needs our present generation to carry it to its 
fullest and richest consummation. It is well to 
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be reminded that we may be so lacking in loyalty 
and adventuresomeness that we may frustrate 
those who gave us our good heritage. Ships can 
be scuttled. Organizations can be diverted from 
their purposes. Movements can be handed over 
to second-rate leadership. On the other hand; 
we may be both receptive to today’s new truth 
and zealous to preserve that of yesterday. We 
must continually hold before us the same end as 
“the founding fathers”—the perpetuation of the 
Spirit of Jesus. 


MAY WE MAKE THE PAST A SUCCESS? 


Such words should not be used in any vague, 
indefinite and formal sense. They call all of us 
to face actual situations. They summon us to a 
great new crusade. They challenge us in every 
college to build up a Christian fellowship. It is 
Christian in that primary sense that it looks to 
one leader only, Jesus Christ; it seeks one good, 
the establishment of that world-wide brotherhood 
which Jesus called the Kingdom of God. Great 
as has been our past, it has left us a swarm of 
unsolved problems — personal, social, interna- 
tional. Twenty years ago we were summoned by 
the challenge, “As go the colleges, so goes the 
nation.” It has. The measure of our social chaos 
and impoverishment is the failure of our prede- 
cessors’ and our own. We have this new chance. 
In June conferences, in local Associations, we 
have this chance to remake our present situation 
after the mind of Christ and so perfect the past. 


Shall Students Starve? 


ONDEMNED to slow starvation—is that 
the plight of most American college men 
today? 

Intellectually starved—because they are 
mistaking studying for thinking; because they are 
getting hammered day in and day out with facts 
from history, biology, sociology, chemistry—and 
yet are not relating one subject to the other, nor 
fitting them all into a whole. Can knowledge be 
unified? Is a satisfactory philosophy of life pos- 
sible? Does the world make sense? At the sum- 
mer conference an attempt will be made to see 
things whole and to examine the Christian philos- 
ophy to find whether it may not give life the unity 
and meaning which reasonable men demand. 

Spiritually starved—because they have gone to 

the “emancipated” for bread and have been given 
a stone; because despite their denials, students are 
hungry to find fellowship with a friendly God, 
self-expression through loyalty to Jesus, and 
power through the conviction that there is a divin 
will for their lives. An honest search for the “un- 
seen things which are eternal” characterizes the 
student conferences throughout the country and 
the world this summer. 








PHILLIPS ELLIOTT. 
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The Book Shelf 


LUTHER D. WISHARD: 
WORLD MOVEMENTS. 


sociation Press, $2.50. 


PROJECTOR OF 
By C. K. Ober. As- 


Student Christian work in America and 
throughout the world is still busy making history, 
but it is refreshing to realize that one of the 
founders has taken the necessary time to put in 
type a portion of this fascinating history. 

In this little book Mr. Ober tells the story of a 
rugged pioneer to whom all students are forever 
indebted. He was a Hoosier, a student at In- 
diana University and Hanover College. Handi- 
capped by almost total blindness and by lack of 
money, he possessed an indomitable will. At the 
International Convention in Lowell, Mass., in 
1872, Wishard had his first vital contact with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. In 
1875 he entered Princeton as a junior; active 
interest in the Christian Association there led him 
into an interview with William E. Dodge of New 
York; as a result, Wishard rallied twenty-five 
delegates from twenty-one colleges to the Louis- 
ville Convention in 1877, where the Intercollegiate 
Y. M. C. A. Movement was launched. Wishard 
was elected part-time general secretary of this na- 
tional movement at an annual stipend of $250; 
by his dynamic efforts the number of student As- 
sociations was doubled in two years, totafing fifty- 
four, and in 1878 he issued the first College 
Bulletin (forerunner of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN). 
Under his inspiring leadership women students 
began organization at about this time and ap- 
pointed a National Y. W. C. A. Student Com- 
mittee in 1886. 

Careful planning by Moody, Wishard and Ober, 
a year in advance, resulted in the first Student 
Summer Conference at Mount Hermon, Mass., 
July 1-31, 1886, at a cost to each delegate of five 
dollars a week. Of the 250 delegates from ninety 
colleges, John R. Mott brought nine from Cornell 
and H. P. Andersen twelve from Dartmouth. 
This conference marked the beginning of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement and in reality of the 
Foreign Work of the Y. M. C. A.; here also 
Were seen visions of a World Student Christian 
Federation, leading Wishard to Europe two years 
later, where he helped organize the German Stu- 
dent Christian Movement and recruited eleven 
delegates for Northfield from the universities of 
England and Scotland. 

The period from ’88 to ’92 finds Wishard visit- 
ing Japan, China, India, Africa and the Near 
East on an evangelistic mission that was signally 
blessed. In order to accomplish this world tour 


he raised the necessary money and reduced his 
own salary one-half; in these four years he es- 
tablished the foundations for notable subsequent 
developments of the Y. M. C. A. in Asia and he 
kindled fires of enthusiasm for Christian work 
among the student class. 

The remaining years of his life were not less 
fruitful in strengthening the home base by pro- 
moting missionary study and giving throughout 
the United States. He played a prominent part in 
the founding of at least five great world move- 
ments: The American Student Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A.; The Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions; the Foreign Work of the Y. M. 
C. A.; The World’s Student Christian Federation; 
The Young People’s Missionary Education Move- 
ment. All five are vigorous and powerful factors 
in the life of the world today. The author is justi- 
fied in describing Wishard as a projector and 
pioneer. 

C. D. HURREY. 


GRACE H. DODGE: MERCHANT OF DREAMS. 

By Abbie Graham. Womans Press. $2. 

Grace Dodge needs no introduction. Her biog- 
raphy by Abbie Graham brings one into contact 
with a vivid personality. The book will be read 
with particular pleasure by students and teachers 
interested in the history of social service, of Edu- 
cation, and of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

As a founder and leader of working girls’ 
clubs Miss Dodge is well known. Her great in- 
fluence in the development of the Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University is another outstand- 
ing feature of her career. But perhaps her work 
as arbitrator between the International Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations, and 
the American Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association is of most interest. Through 
her, in 1906, these two groups merged and became 
the National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations with Grace Dodge as president. 

An energetic and humble worker, she was 
keenly sensitive to the value of human person- 
ality. Her ancestors were merchants. She too 
Was a merchant, but she “went into business for 
the invisible commodities of the spirit, of which 
her generation stood in need.” A “Merchant of 
Dreams,” Miss Graham calls her. But they were 
not idle dreams—hers were dreams put into ac- 
tion. Grace Dodge an idealist, yes, but a practical 
idealist who saw life whole. We are greatly in- 
debted to Miss Graham for this splendid biog- 
raphy. 


Mt. Holyoke. ELENITA P. WATSON. 
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THE UNFINISHED TASK OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. By Robert E. Speer. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $2.75. 


The opening lecture in this new book by Mr. 
Speer speaks of foreign missions as an “enter- 
prise of hope and duty.” Both these notes are 
timely ones in our thinking about the foreign 
missionary enterprise. Some there are who all 
too readily jump to the conclusion that this most 
significant world enterprise has to do with a day 
that has closed or is rapidly closing. They are 
too easily overcome by the difficulties of today in 
sustaining our missionary zeal—difficulties hav- 
ing their source in the confusion in China; cha- 
grin for the controversies that divide the Church 
and for the injustice that makes us so little 
worthy to be called a Christian nation. Others 
are preoccupied with that modern form of in- 
trospection which is only another name for pro- 
vincialism and who do not see the privilege of 
“sharing.” There is a Christian duty to pass on 
to others what we have glimpsed of Christ and 
his revelation to us of the truth of God. This 
book should have a wide reading among those 
who still cling to a great confidence in the foreign 
missionary enterprise and want to be sure that 
such a confidence is not without some solid founda- 
tion. 

Dr. Speer does not here deal with the present 
situation in Africa or in Eastern Asia; the rest 
of the world is held in view in a comprehensive 
way, including a special study of the work before 
the Christian Church among the followers of 
Buddha and Mohammed. The author gives us 
his point of view in a prefatory word: “There are 
two current views of foreign missions from 
which these lectures are intended to be a dissent, 
first that the enterprise of foreign missions is 
immune from criticism or change and second that 
it has fulfilled its course and come to an end. 
It is maintained here that the work of foreign 
missions is not yet done but that it must be done 
with a surer purpose and a richer hope.” 


D. R. P. 


KNOWING THE BIBLE. By Raymond C. Knox. 


Macmillan. $2.50. 


The need of a book for the general study of the 
Bible in outline courses in colleges is very hap- 
pily met by this work of Dr. Knox. It is difficult 
to find another volume where in the same amount 
of space there is a more satisfactory summary, 
not only of the general history from which the 
biblical literature sprang, but also, the content of 
the various books. Dr. Knox’s approach is schol- 
arly and scientific. The introduction is brief and 
will give the student a fair understanding of the 
development of the canon of the Old Testament. 
The account of the rise of the New Testament 
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comes at the end of the account of the various 
books, but is very brief. One could wish that 
these sections could have been united and some- 
what expanded, so that the impression of the 
growth of the biblical literature could have been 
somewhat more detailed. In the general plan, 
however, the account of the development of the 
literature is ample and clear. Especially has Dr. 
Knox done well to introduce the prophets in the 
midst of their historical situation. Such a method 
is essentially historical and is particularly desir- 
able for college students who are studying the his- 
torical development of institutions and literature. 











A question might be raised as to whether a sim- 
ilar order might not have been adopted in treating 
the books of the New Testament. In such case, 
the treatment would have begun with the letters 
of Paul, and the gospels would have appeared as 
the literature springing from the Christian move- 
ment, itself. Practical difficulties, however, 
would accompany such a method for an elemen- 
tary course in the study of the New Testament, 
for it would naturally lead to the search of the 
sources of the gospels as material for the study 
of the life of Christ. Dr. Knox has given a good, 
brief statement of the origins of the various gos- 
pels, but in the treatment of the material he does 
not attempt any critical distinction between the 
various sources. 

It may be, however, that his arrangement Is 
more practical as teaching material, but it wouid 
seem to me that it would have been better to 
bring the Gospel of John into the stream of 
church life at the point where it more properly 
belongs; namely, at the end of the first, or the be- 
ginning of the second century. 




























3ut whatever answers might be given to this 
question of method, the book, if sympathetically 
taught, will give college students a good under- 
standing, not only of the literature itself, but of 
the history which lies back of it. The questions 
appended to the various sections, as well as the 
suggestions of topics, are also good teaching ma- 
terial. Speaking generally, the questions are cal- 
culated to throw the student back upon the mate- 
rial and the “Topics for Further Study” will 
make good subjects for written work. The real 
significance of the book lies in these questions. 
They will serve admirably to open up discussfon 
and give the teacher the opportunity for some- 
thing more than lecturing. It is from this point 
of view, rather than as a general historical con- 
tribution to the literature of the Bible, that the 
volume is to be estimated. In my opinion, it is 
the most usable book for classes covering biblical 
literature in its entirety at the disposal of the 
student. 



















SHAILER MATHEWS. 





Univ. of Chicago. 
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Good Books to Read 


Suggestions from Various Friends Who Are Interested 
Both in Books and in Students 


Henry Sloane Coffin 
President, Union Theological 
Seminary 


MEMORIES OF A Happy LIFE. William 
Lawrence. (Houghton, $5.). A 
narrative of a man of business 


abilities who went into the minis- 
try because he felt it was the most 
useful calling, and has rendered 
incalculable service to the Church 
of Christ. 

REVOLT IN THE DESERT. T. E. Law- 
rence. (Doran $3.) A thrilling 
narrative of one of the most re- 
markable incidents in modern 
times, told by a man who at the 
end bears his witness against the 
folly of the military system and 
its enslavement of the mind. 


THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. Ed- 
ited by Sir James Marchant. 
(Harper. $2.) A series of essays 
by leaders of British religious 


thought. This gives a picture as 
succinctly as can be found any- 
where of the present interpreta- 
tion of Christianity by evangeli- 
cal leaders. 


JUDAISM. George Foot Moore. 
(Harvard Press. Two volumes. 
$10.) An authoritative exposi- 


tion of that Jewish background 
which enables us to understand 
the New Testament and the 
Christianity of the first cen- 
turies. 


Henry P. Van Dusen 
(Well Known to Students 


Through His Books and 
College Visits) 


REALITY. (Macmil- 
lan. A frank, clear and 
convincing statement of personal 


B. H. Streeter. 
$2.50.) 


belief by one of the greatest 
New Testament scholars in the 
English-speaking world. Espe- 


cially concerned with the recon- 
ciliation of science and religion. 
THE MASTER’S MESSAGE For THE NEW 
Day. Vincent G. Burns (As- 
sociation Press, $1.50.) A fresh 
study and interpretation of the 
Sermon on the Mount by one of 
our own generation. An Every- 
day Life book; and a mighty 
good one for day by day summer 
meditation and Bible study. 
REDEMPTION, AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE 
Cross. George Stewart. (Doran, 
$3.00.) A book of poetry for 


summer reading. All of the 
poems center around the mean- 
ing of the Cross. Unquestion- 
ably the best collection of its 
kind in print by one of the most 
faithful leaders of the Student 
Movement. 


THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. 
Struthers Burt. (Scribners, $2.) 
A novel which proves that fic- 
tion has more uses than diver- 


sion. 
class 


First-class literature; first- 
romance; first-class inter- 
pretation of youth and college 
life today. 


St. JOAN. G. Bernard Shaw. Not 
new, but worth a summer re- 
reading (including the preface). 
A more piercing interpretation 
of the meaning of life and of the 
true meaning of Christianity, by 
a non-Christian, than in a 
of sermons. 


year 


Thomas W. Graham 
(Dean of Men, Oberlin Colle ge) 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITAL- 
ISM. R. H. Tawney. (Harcourt, 
Brace. $3 .50.) A historical 
view of the thought of the lead- 
ing exponents of Christianity on 
Social Ethics. An invaluable 
book for one who wishes to de- 
velop his own social ideals on 
the Christian basis. 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD. Lewis 
Browne. (Macmillan. $3.50.) 
A very interesting account of the 
rise and development of religion. 
It needs to be read with a critical 
eye. 


My IDEA OF Gop. Edited by Joseph 


Fort Newton. (Little, Brown. 
$2.50.) A symposium of faith: 
a very stimulating series of 


papers on the problems presented 
to the modern student by the 
idea of God. 


Jerome Davis 


(Professor in the Department 
of Social Science, Yale) 
NEW TAcTICS IN SOCIAL 
(Vanguard Press. 

A symposium. 


CONFLICT. 
Fifty cents). 


A SON OF THE Bowery. Charles 
Stelzle. (Doran. $3.50.) An 
outstanding biography. 


THE ACQUISITIVE Society. R. H. 


Tawney. (Harcourt, Brace 
$1.50.) 
THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE. Stuart 
Chase. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 
BUSINESS AND THE CHURCH. Edited 


by Jerome Davis. Century Com- 
pany. (Special price to Y. M. C. 
A. Secretaries, $1.50.) Twenty- 
one articles by prominent em- 
ployers and lay leaders. To 
quote from the editor’s state- 
ment: “Christ would transform 
every business man into an ex- 
perimental pioneer in creative 
good will.” “What if business is 
just as sacred a calling as reli- 


gion?” 


Howard Thurman 
Student Pastor at Oberlin 


CHANGING BACKGROUNDS IN RELIGION 
AND Etuics. H. W. Carr. (Mac- 
millan. $2.) 

DEAN BRIGGS. Rollo W. Brown. 
(Harpers. $3.50). A very hu- 
man picture of a great catholic 
spirit. 

Jesus: MAN OF GENIus. J. 

ton Murray. (Harpers. 

A portrait of Jesus illumined by 

flashes of insight. 

War MyTH IN U. S. History. 

Cc. H. Hamlin. (Vanguard 

Press. Fifty cents.) A small 

book of facts which cannot be 

overlooked by any true patriot. 


Middle- 


$2.50). 


THE 


Harry Bone 
(Former Traveling Secretary 
for the Student Department 

in the Southwest) 


KNOWING THE BIBLE. R. C. Knox. 
(Macmillan, $2.50.) Deals with 
the whole Bible somewhat after 


the manner of Goodspeed’s Story 
of the New Testament, but with 
more attention to study helps and 
an excellent bibliography. Pre- 
sents in brief statements, book 
by book, the significant results of 
Biblical criticism which most im- 
mediately affect the religious use 
of the Scriptures. 

MORAL VALUES AND THE IDEA OF Gop. 
W. R._ Sorley. (Macmillan 
$5.50) A fresh philosophical 
approach to belief in God con- 
ceived and written colorfully. 
The starting point is warm hu- 
man values instead of the tradi- 








tional pale metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. It is spiritually akin to 
such important contemporary 
thinking as Whitehead’s Science 
and the Modern World. 


SAVONAROLA: A BIOGRAPHY IN DRaA- 
MATIC EPISODES. Robert M. 
McBride. $5.) The most valu- 
able of the flood of biographies 
in dramatic form that I have en- 
countered. An important Chris- 
tian figure in an important his- 
torical period, both vividly por- 
trayed. 


A Book OF MODERN PRAYERS. Mc- 
Comb. (Longmans, Green. 
$1.50.) A selection of prayers 
from Methson, Hoyland, Jowell, 
Martineau, and others, each fol- 
lowed by a paragraph (often 
from sources not readily avail- 
able) by Drummond, von Hiigel, 
Maeterlinck, Inge, James, ete. 
Those who valued Oldham’s De- 
votional Diary will value this. 


DON JUAN. Jose Martinez Ruiz Azo- 
rin. (Knopf. $2.) A hors 
d’ceuvre yet spiritually nourish- 
ing fare in the form of a neatly 
bound little volume. Brief, liv- 
ing sketches of Spanish village 
life, suffused by a quaint sugges- 
tion of one interpretation of the 
simple yet profound Way of 
Life. 


Kenneth Saunders 


(Professor at Pacific School of 
Religion) 
Inge. (Scrib- 


ENGLAND. Dean 


ners. $3.) 


CHINA THROUGH CHINESE Eyes. T. 
T. Lew and _ others. (Doran. 


$1.25.) 


MAHATMA GANDHI. Gray and Par- 
ekh. (Association Press. $1.50.) 


THE CHANGING East. H. 
er. (Stokes. $3.) 


A. Spend- 


Alfred N. 
(Macmillan $1.50.) 


RELIGION IN THE MAKING. 
Whitehead. 


Kirby Page 
(Editor, The World Tomorrow) 
Oddly (or not) three of Mr. Page’s 
recommendations duplicated titles al- 
ready given. We therefore here list 
only two of his selections.) 


Carlton J. 
(Macmillan $3.50.) 


ESSAYS ON NATIONALISM. 
H. Hayes. 


WorRLD POLITICS. 
Moon. (Macmillan. 


IMPERIALISM AND 
Parker T. 


$2.50.) 


THE PAST IN PAGEANT 


[Se story of the birth and 
development of the Student 
Christian Association Move- 
ment lends itself easily to por- 
trayal in pageant form. Such 
a pageant, is now under prep- 
aration and its first presenta- 
tion is promised for the Stu- 
dent Secretaries’ Assembly at 
Estes Park next summer. The 
pageant will present vividly 
but in rather simple and repro- 
duceable form, the dramatic 
story of the Student Associa- 
tion Movement, from its birth 
at Louisville half a century ago, 
to the present, when it includes 
within its family the students 
of twenty-seven nations, and 
finally a “forward look” into 
the future. In the autumn 
copies of the pageant will be 
made available to local Associa- 
tions who may wish to repro- 
duce it on their own campuses. 
Requests should be sent early 
to national headquarters. 


LOUISVILLE CALL 


(Carried forward from p. 


248) 


We believe that a system of corre- 
spondence would tend to accom- 
plish the results which we have men- 
tioned. We are aware that the 
greater part of the Christian work 
in Colleges must be done by the 
personal labor of students one with 
another, but we think that letters 
from the Christian organization of 
one College to that of another would 
do much to arouse the zeal necessary 
for active and successful Christian 
work. Christian interest would be 
awakened, Christian sympathy be 
communicated, and revivals in true 
religion spread from one College to 
another. In addition to such good re- 
sults springing from this correspond- 
ence, much good might be accom- 
plished through it by establishing in- 
ter-visits for the purpose of Christian 
work between the students of colleges 
situated near each other. 

By deliberating together, we may 
also be able—in some way—to 
establish an Intercollegiate association 
of a Christian character that would 
greatly enhance the desirable results 
referred to. We are all aware of the 
vast benefits derived from _inter- 
collegiate relations in other regards. 
Then why should not we, as 
Christians, endeavor to secure, on a 
higher spiritual plane, a_ similar 
fruitage for the blessed Master? 
Reflection will suggest to you the 
many good results which may flow 


The Intercollegian 


from such a consummation. Every 
year there is an especial awakening 
in some section of the country in 
connection with which the Colleges 
enjoy a season of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, Through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, these con- 
ventions might thus be made centers 
from which blessed influences would 
flow through all the Colleges, and 
ultimately tell for good throughout 
the whole national life. 

Cannot we then, in order to perfect 
measures that will lead to a realiz- 
ation of such blessed results as we 
have been able to present only by 
way of suggestion, make arrange- 
ments to meet each other through 
delegates at a convention to be held 
some time during the present year? 
The idea of an independent conven- 
tion composed exclusively of College 
delegates to be held in the Spring at 
some central point, has been con- 
sidered. After advice from various 
sources and a careful consideration 
of the whole subject, however, it 
is our decided opinion that the 
best plan would be our attendance at 
the annual convention of the Y. M. C. 
A. which is to be held at Louisville, 
Ky., on June 6th-10th. In this con- 
vention we could both receive and 
impart good. The committee having 
charge of the arrangements for the 
convention is willing to devote a 
portion of the time to a discussion of 
Christian work in Colleges. At some 
time during the continuance of that 
convention we can, also, hold a separ- 
ate meeting of College delegates to 
consider such subjects as we have 
suggested. 

We entreat you, as brothers in 
Christ, to give the whole subject a 
careful and prayerful consideration; 
and communicate to us at your earliest 
convenience the result of your delib 
erations. We hope you will feel free 
to offer any suggestions occurring to 
you regarding the subject; and, if 
any other plan for attaining the de- 
sired end seems preferable, that you 
will submit it. 

As soon as possible, after hearing 
from the various Colleges of the 
land, we will notify you as to the 
favor with which the project is re- 
ceived, and will inform you of the 
definite arrangements agreed upon 
by a majority of the Colleges. 

Pray for us, Dear Brothers, and 
for the success of our work; and we 
shall continue to pray that God’s 
blessing may attend you all. 


R. M. MATEER, 
W. M. SMITH, 
H. M. McDONALD, 
A. W. HALSEY, 
F. V. HARRIS, 


Committee on behalf of Philadelphian 
Society of Princeton College. 
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Communications 


ECHOES OF MOUNT 
HERMON 
DEAR FRIEND: 

As a member of the Y. M. C. A. in 
its early days, my memory carries 
me back to Princeton and the years 
1883-1887. It was at the close of my 
sophomore year that I went with sev- 
eral other Princetonians to Mt. Her- 
mon for the month of July, 1886. It 
was a most soul-stirring experience. 
In my own case, it led to my going as 
an instructor to the Syrian Protest- 
ant College at Beirut. 

That month at Mt. Herman has 
meant volumes for countless young 
men and women in the years which 
have since passed and for the king- 
dom of God and its expansion on 
earth. God was there! 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE L. ROBINSON 
Professor of Biblical Literature, 
McCormick Theol. Seminary 


HAND ON THRILLS 
DEAR EDITOR: 


I have one definite thought on the 
matter of the Semi-Centennial cele- 
bration of the founding of the Stu- 
dent Association Movement. Make 
the high spots in the history of the 
movement evident to the modern gen- 
eration. You and I have lived 
through more than half of this bit of 
history. Because of our honest in- 
terest in it a mere recital of facts 
would thrill us. Is there some way 
we can be sure of handing on this 
thrill to our inheritors? 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN T. DALLAS 


Bishop of New Hampshire 


DISCOVERY IN FRIENDSHIP 
DEAR EDITOR: 


We stood on the rear platform of 
our special Pullman, watching the 
cold stee! rails run out from under. 
They seemed to be pushing the cher- 
ished scenes and experiences of St. 
Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee back 
into the darkness of the night and 
into the land of memory. She looked 
up and said, “Jim, I never knew that 
there could exist such a true feeling 
of comradeship between a boy and a 
girl as has grown up between you and 
me and the other members of our 
delegation on this trip.” All the time 
I too had been trying in vain to give 
expression to just such a thought. I 
threw away my half-burned cigarette, 
for I stood on holy ground. Here was 


a true friendship which had developed, 
not through the usual attempts to im- 
press each other—neither of us had 
done that—but simply through shar- 
ing our frank and honest thoughts 
and through accepting each other on 
an equal basis. To me girls are no 
longer such a great mystery and to 
her boys have become a new field for 
friendship. We had discussed no sex 
questions and yet many of them were 
solved. Why cannot the joint summer 
conferences furnish that experience 
for many other students? 


Yours, 
JIM STRAITON. 
Univ. of Texas. 


SUPERVISION—OR SUPER 
VISION 


DEAR EDITOR: 


For over four years I have been 
attending meetings on what is 
known as the “Supervision Problem.” 
Two or three of the many meetings 
were decidedly disagreeable; others 
were constructive. 

One thing stands out of all the 
discussions that I have heard: we 
are enmeshed in “making wheels go 
’round” in the larger part of our 
Christian program, both in city asso- 
ciations and on the campus. We have 
reached a place where “The Consti- 
tution” and the letter of the law are 
battlecries. And most pathetic part 
of it all is that the leadership of 
many student Associations (students 
and secretaries alike) have been com- 
pelled to spend hours, aye, days, try- 
ing to set up inter-locking gears with 
the “Brotherhood” machine. All of 
which may be necessary. 

But I turn again to reassure my 
self that we are a “Christian Asso- 
ciation” when we bicker away precious 
hours that we might well spend at 
work. Frankly, the lay members of 
the city Associations and the average 
student cares not how an Association 
is technically run, nor does he have 
any interest in it except that it does 
get its work done. 

Why worry so much about a Con- 
stitution? Need we Christians ever be 
worried over the letter of the law? 
Or need we to ask “Will this plan 
work?” and if it does, do it. If an 
official position is to mean personal 
power, instead of a chance to serve, 
then the whole Association may well 
drop into a service club program. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
Cal. Inst. of Tech. 


GENEVA IMPRESSIONS 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Do you know Geneva? Some years 
ago I merely passed through the city 
and consequently my ideas of the 
capital of the world were rather 
vague. I discovered after my arrival 
this winter that it has none of the 
gigantic characteristics which one 
would associate with a world capital. 
I should think G. K. Chesterton 
would like it because in this respect 
at any rate it is just the reverse of 
what one would expect. If the capi- 
tal of the world has anything to do 
with the Kingdom of God, and if it is 
only little children who enter the 
Kingdom of God, Geneva was an 
ideal choice because the plans of the 
city were drawn on the scale of toy- 
land, and this I think wholly charm- 
ing. 

In fact, I find it a very delightful 
place in which to live—more so than 
I had been led to expect. Perhaps 
part of this is due to the opportuni- 
ties one has for meeting so many in- 
teresting people from different parts 
of the world. There are many old 
friends of the student Associations 
here, not only among international 
organisations like our own, but also 
in the service of the League of 
Nations and the International Labor 
Office. There is, for instance, Mr. 
Chuan Chao, Secretary General of 
the Chinese Delegation to the League 
of Nations, who was once a student 
at Wesleyan University (Conn.), and 
has attended Northfield; he is of 
course an old friend of Herman 
Lumm’s and knows T. Z. Koo. Mr. 
I. F. Ayusawa, one of the Chinese 
members of the I. L. O., has an in- 
timate knowledge of our student 
work in the United States and at a 
recent meeting of the I. S. S. Com- 
mittee (of which he is a member) in 
Paris referred to Charlie Hurrey as 
the father of all foreign students in 
America, and a man whom they re- 
gard as one of the greatest of Amer 
icans. Both Mr. Chao and Mr. Ayu 
sawa are members of the Advisory 
Group for the Student World. You 
can imagine my pleasure in finding 
the new General Secretary of the 
World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
none other than Walter Gethman, 

hom I knew in 1914 as a travelline 
student secretary in the Middle West. 


Last week I was in Budapest at- 
tending a conference on work among 
Jews and was delighted to find the 
Christian Association of the 
Student Movement so 


local 
Hungarian 
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strong. I took part in one of their 
meetings. There must have been 
seventy or eighty present. Many 


were old friends of Ray Legate. As 
I walked into the office of the local 
secretary what should I see lying on 
the table but the most recent issue of 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN. This’ should 
have caused no surprise as the ties 
which bind the group in Budapest to 
the States are very strong indeed and 
Ray is chiefly responsible for this. 
The vitality of the group is a splen- 
did tribute to the service he rendered 
so well. 


Some extremely encouraging events 
have occurred among Christian stu- 
dent groups in Europe this past win- 
ter. The depression and disillusion- 
ment characteristic of the years just 
after the war are passing. There is 
in many places a much keener inter- 
est in religion. The expression of 
this interest, however, seems to in- 
clude less concern about relations be- 
tween races and nations than was 
the case a few years ago. This wan- 
ing interest in the ideal of a World 
Society is probably inevitable but is 
not without its tragic implications. 
The extent to which Christians re- 
treat from their insistence on that 
ideal will be the measure of the weak- 
ness of the League of Nations and 
the probability of another World 
War. However, religious interest ex- 
ists and no doubt will in time reassert 
its claim to the sovereignty of all 
life. 


The visits of Shoram Singah to 
Belgrade, during which audiences of 
several thousands heard him speak, 
as an Indian, of the claims of Christ, 
is impressive evidence of the reli- 
gious interest of the _ intellectual 
classes in Eastern Europe. The 
French Student Movement held its 
equivalent of Milwaukee at Lyons in 
February when the question of 
“authority” was discussed. Ameri- 
can students who imagine the youth 
of the world share in their passion 
for self expression and the assertion 
of their own individuality would be 
amazed to find that in Europe at 
least the more thoughtful students 
are moving in just the opposite direc- 
tion. They realise that Europe of 
the nineteenth century won _ its 
“rights,” but didn’t know how to use 
them after they had been won, and 
they suspect that the race is still too 
immature to be trusted with com- 
plete freedom for self-expression. 
Fascism is the most radical expres- 
sion of this distrust of “rights” 
which are not related to “duties.” It 
is to be hoped that as we gain our 
rights in America we will also gain 
a sense of responsibility and a capac- 
ity for using them. Otherwise the 
reaction of the next generation will 


Surpass 
Europe. 


that of this generation in 


There are many interesting stu- 
dent gatherings to be held in Europe 
under the auspices of the Federation 
during the next few months. A con- 
ference for Southeastern Europe in 
Austria, April .30-May 6; a confer- 
ence for workers among boys and 
girls at Dassel, Germany, June 15- 
25 conference for the student 
movements in the Baltic, July 20-26; 
a Self-Help Training School under 
the auspices of the I. S. S. at Dres- 
den, July 6-16; and the Annual Eu- 
ropean Conferences of the I. S. S. at 
Schiers, August 6-16. There is also 
to be a conference of Lutheran Stu- 
dents in Northern Europe this Sum- 
mer, which will parallel some of the 
denominational conferences in Amer- 
ica, 


a); a 


We have for some time been look- 
ing for new headquarters for the 
Federation in Geneva and will prob- 
ably reach a decision for the next 
few days. The building we have in 
mind will be suitable as headquarters 
for both I. S. S. and the Federation 
and this is highly desirable. 

Before coming to Europe this win- 
ter I had heard that there was a 
growing anti-American sentiment 
both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. This is not so. It is per- 
fectly true that there is continual re- 
sentment (not without justification) 
because of the debts, but on the whole 
I have received the very distinct im- 
pression that among people generally 
there is much more interest in Amer- 
ica and also more genuine fri2ndli- 
ness than there was five years ago. 


Sincerely, 
FRANCIS MILLER 


Geneva, Switzerland 


REGARDING THE H. C. L. 
DEAR SIR: 


On my recent trip to many Ameri- 
can campuses I heard much talk 
about the increasing cost of student 
living. Yet nowhere did I discover 
any determined effort individually or 
corporately to cut down the cost of 
living. True, many students curtail 
expenses by doimg without certain 
things, but that is not an actual re- 
duction in the cost of commodities 
which students require. European 
students, on the otner hand, by co- 
operative enterprise, are actually 
cutting down the cost of meals, books 
and school supplies, laundry, shoe 
and tailor repair work. I have re- 


peatedly wondered why American 
students have not more widely 
adopted similar methods by taking 


advantage of the experience of their 
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European student colleagues. Coop- 
erative organization for purchase of 
fuel directly from the mines and food 
from wholesalers would mean size- 
able economy. A cooperative laun- 
dry arrangement for household linen 
and individual laundry is also pos- 
sible. 

European students, as a result of 
their experience in this field of coop- 
erative enterprise, built up largely 
under the stimulus of International 
Student Service, can and would be 
glad to advise with American stu- 
dents on such projects. The training 
school of I. S. S. on Student Self- 
help Methods, July 5-16 in Dresden, 
will give valuable help. 

Cordially, 
CONRAD HOFFMANN, JR. 
Geneva, Switzerland. 





PAN-PACIFIC AFTER- 
THOUGHTS 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Now that the Pan-Pacific Confer- 
ence (held in March for students of 
Eastern Kansas) is over, we ask our- 
selves, What did it accomplish? It 
is true that no great problems were 
solved nor was any definite way of 
betterment of international friend- 
ship discovered, but we did _ find 
friendship, bound together by a 
golden chain of various races. We 
did find a secret code of international 
friendship which mere political, eco- 
nomic and social relationship could 
not accomplish. Through our heart- 
felt discussions we found that there 
are grave problems around the Pa- 
cific. We realize that we should mas 
ter these problems before they master 
us. 

The problem of China must be 
solved. Do we understand her prob 
lems? Can we be patient with China 
and give her time to set her house 
in order? Can we help make the 
Chinese people see that there is hu 
manity above all nations? Likewise 
India and the Philippines are going 
through the age of adolescence. They 
wanted to be free from the yoke of 
the two great powers. They could 
only be safely free when all nations 
cooperate for their mutual benefit. 
Japan, with her limited area, with 
her crowded population, needs the 
economic support of all the nations. 

The time has come for us to mas- 
ter these problems, and superficial 
race prejudice must be laid aside. 
The beautiful thought embodied in 
the term Pacific may become reality 
through just such fellowship as we 
had during the memorable days _ in 
conference with the students of many 
races. 

Sincerely, 


JITSUICHI MASUOKA. 
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Gleanings from the Archives 


1877—1888 
LUTHER D. WISHARD 
National College Secretary 


A General Survey of the Field. 
In response to a circular which was 
issued last April, we have before us 
reports from sixty colleges, contain- 
ing an amount of information which 
is invaluable, concerning the numeri- 
eal strength of Christianity among 
yur students, and the means which 
are employed in our colleges in the 
organization and maintenance of 
Christian work. ... We cannot es- 
timate the exact results, but we can 
say that three-fourths of the number 
f colleges reporting to us reported 
conversions, and one-half reported 
revivals. The number of reported 
conversions in these forty-five col- 
leges exceeds 500. . . . However, the 
majority of college students are un- 
saved. They are lost now. It is our 
work to go out now, in the name of 
Christ, to seek and save these lost 
ones. _— College Bulletin, 1878 


The work of the year has been 
characterized by unprecedented ac- 
tivity in the organization of new Col- 
lege Associations. We began the 
year with about one hundred and fif- 
teen Associations, we close it with 
about one hundred and sixty. Fully 
one half of the Colleges of America, 
including most of the older and 
larger institutions, are now united In 
the work. ... New students have 
been called out into a public ac- 
knowledgement of their Christian 
profession. Vigorous prayer-meet- 
ings have been maintained. The 
talents of students have been in- 
creased by going out into the neigh- 
borhood of their Colleges and en- 
gaging in Christian work. Bible 
classes have been organized and men 


have acquired greater familiarity 


with the Christian workers’ Manual, 
and a deeper Missionary interest 


than has existed in Colleges since the 
time of Mills. Many revivals of 
religion have. occurred in Colleges 
which under God were brought about 
through the agency of the Associa- 


tions. Over a thousand students are 
reported to have confessed Christ 
during the year. Surely the Lord 
has set his seal of approval upon 
this work. 

—College Bulletin, 1882. 


New England Conference. The 
first Conference of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New 
England met at Yale, February 17th 
and 18th (1883). Many indifferent 
Christians have been aroused, and a 
number of men have decided for 
Christ. Indeed, the spiritual life of 
Yale has not been so vigorous for 
twenty-five years—since the revival 
of 58. —College Bulletin, 1883. 


NOTE: The year 1882-83 marked the be- 
ginning of state and interstate conferences 
composed exclusively of students and meeting 
separate from the State Y. M. C. A. Conven- 
tions. 

It was in the classic halls of 
Princeton that there rose like a star 
of hope the thought of the interna- 
tional movement of the College Y. M. 
C. A., a Movement, which in eight 

short years has swept its curve 








We have just returned from 
the Pennsylvania Convention. 
. six institutions were rep- 
resented by eight students. 
This was the largest number 
of colleges ever represented at 
a state convention. 

—College Bulletin, 1878. 

Finding that one hour a 
week of Bible study is too 
littke, and that the usual 
private readings . .. do not re- 
sult in the earnest searching 
of the Word ... we have 
formed at Randolph Macon 
College a daily Bible Class, 
which meets every morning 
from 7 till 8. 

—Coll ge Bulletin, 1878. 


Let the communications be 
very brief. We know that 
long articles will not be read. 

—Coll ge Bulletin, 1878. 


If there is any advantage in 
union, why not appropriate 
that advantage in carrying on 
the work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? This is the theory of 
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of blessing and power out to 
the isle of old Ceylon, and 
which is destined to round into 
a world-wide organization of 
which after ages shall say, “A 
bond of men whose hearts God 
had touched.” Oh shall not 
these lessons written by the 
finger of God upon the history 
of our own race stir the hearts 
of the college boys of America 
and rouse them to sublimer 
deeds of service to Jesus 
Christ and to loftier ambitions 
to make Him conscious in the 
hearts of young men not only 
in the United States of Amer- 
ica, but in the world. 


Two years ago I found the 
ardent college secretary map- 
ping out his work on a broader 
scale designed to develop such 
an aggressive missionary spirit 
as will send forth the college 
boys, no longer by tens, but 
by hundreds, it may be 
thousands, to bear the lamp 
of life to earth’s perishing 
millions. Already that spirit 
is moving in our colleges. I 
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—College Bulletin, 1879. 
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What The Bulletin Is. 


Ir is an outgrowth of a recommendation 
made by the Students who composed the Col- 
lege Conference, which was held in connection 





Ky., in June, 1877. The recommendation 
was, that every College appoint a Committee, 
. ; 





FORERUNNER OF 


the two thousand bold spirits that 
make up our associations, whose field 
of battle is commensurate with the 
boundaries of the earth and whose 
one high ambition is the redemption 
of the young men of all the nations. 
(Excerpts from an address by M. H. 
Marquess, International Convention, 
Atlanta, 1885.) 


As a result of two meetings at the 
Alabama State University yesterday 
twenty-six of our University boys 
gave themselves to the Lord, and 
promised to lead better lives, God 
being their helper. 

—Intercollegian, 1887. 


The Association at Macalester Col- 
lege, Minn., proposes to secure a 
room in the new building, which will 
be handsomely furnished. The mem- 
bers say, “If we can raise two hun- 
dred dollars for baseball, we can cer- 
tainly raise three hundred dollars for 
an Association room.” 

—Intercoll gian, 1887. 


1888—1890 
C. K. OBER 
National College Secretary 
with John R. Mott, 


Associate. 


Mr. John R. Mott of Cornell Uni- 
versity, ’88, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the International Committee 
to become one of its Secretaries, and 
will devote himself especially to the 
work in colleges. Mr. Mott is a man 
of excellent qualification for this 
work. Under his efficient manage- 
ment, the Cornell Association has had 


a phenomenal growth and develop- 


with the last General Convention of Young | 
Men’s Christian Associations at Louisville, | 


C. A. 7 


NOVEMBER, 1878. 


| 
| Christian men in every college in the 


‘country are invited and urged to contri- 
| bute % it. If you have found any special 
method of work successful; if any practical 
idea occurs to you which you would like to 
communicate for the good of others; if you 
have had any religious interest among the stu- 





| dents; if you are contending with discour- 
agments and want the prayers and cou 
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ment, and has secured the $50,000 
for their beautiful new building. 
—Intercollegian, 1888. 


Eighteen thousand professing 
Christians out of 38,000 students in 
the institutions where the College Y. 
M. C. A. is established! And yet, 
not more than 1,800 are reported as 
having accepted Christ in college dur- 
ing the past college year. Fellow 
students, why is this number so 
small? 

—Intercollegian, 1888. 


Students are very much alike all 
the world over; where they meet 
frolic and good fellowship usually 
abound. To this rule Northfield was 
no exception. The British students 
arrived two days late; but when they 
did arrive, they got all the heartier a 
welcome. Between three and four 
hundred students were drawn up by 
colleges, on the slope in front of 
Marquand Hall, and the one volley 
of cheers followed another till we 
thought they would never cease. The 
American College cheer is a wonder- 
ful institution, each college has its 
own: Harvard men, for instance, 
shout “Ra, ra, ra, Ra ra, ra, Ra, ra, 
ra, Harvard!” and they shout with 
extraordinary vigor. Even American 
students will admit that the college 
yell looks very like a survival of the 
Indian war-whoop. 

But if Northfield Christianity was 
warm and fervid, it was none the less 
robust and manly. No effeminacy, 
no sickly pietism flourished there. 

British students, writing for The 
Intercollegian, 1889. 


One notable feature of Mr. Speer’s 
tour is the interest which the state 
universities and normal schools are 
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taking in foreign missions, where th« 
spiritual life is usually low enough 
to discourage all attempts to rous: 
any interest in missions. In five 
weeks there have been about 385 new 
volunteers and between $2,000 and 
$3,000 raised in money. 
—Intercollegian, 1889. 


At Brown University a novel and 
suggestive work has been carried on 
for some time. A few college men 
visit regularly a rough quarter of 
Providence and conduct a “club” for 
street arabs who cannot be _ influ- 
enced through ordinary agencies. 
The urchins are always amused, often 
banqueted and occasionally lectured. 
Their progress is not lightning-like, 
but they do give evidence of a desire 
to improve. 

—Intercollegian, 1889. 


The blessing which has 
visited Oberlin College for many 
years has come within one week in 
the success of the Oberlin Building 
Fund led by Mr. J. R. Mott. . . . Un- 
til his arrival no personal solicitation 
had been tried. The work had been 
baptized with prayer, which method 
was most immediately effective. The 
subject had been presented in prayer 
meetings only. It seemed to be in- 
fectious. No urgency was brought to 
bear. Opportunity to give was af- 
forded. 


greatest 


—Intercoll gian, 1890. 


Let a man not shrink from having 
it known at once, on coming to col 
lege, that he is a Christian. Let 
be understood that he has the cou 
age of his convictions, and that what- 
ever all the other men in his class do 
or be, he will always stand for the 
right. . . . There should be an avoid 
ance of cant or pious expressio! 
and an easy naturalness which wi 
prove his religious faith a part of 
the man himself. Dogmatic discus- 
sions on creeds or forms of worship 
or unkind criticism on the belief 
action of others, will ruin influence. 
—In pamphlet by Wil- 
Dodge, 1890. 


Training,” 


liam E. 


1890—1915 
JOHN R. MOTT 


National Secretary with 
associates 


It is instructive to read the college 
news published every Monday in th 
N. Y. Tribune. The religious items 
are many and varied and only less 
prominent than the paragraphs relat- 
ing to athletic sports. 

Intercollegian, 1890. 
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Look at the enlarged and varied 
gencies which to-day are set apart 


to cultivate this most important field. 


[wo International Secretaries give 
ill their time to the college work in 


the field; a third devotes practically 


ill his attention to this department 
the central office; a fourth spends 
large part ot his time in the edi- 

torial interests of the work; and a 


fifth man has been secured to conduct 


e work among the colleges of the 
South. 
The most recent, and certainly one 
f the most advanced steps in this 
lirection, has been the introduction 
‘ the intercollegiate deputation plan. 
This plan calls for one or more depu- 
tations in every State or province, 
composed of two leading undergradu- 
students ... to extend and de- 
elop the association work among the 
lleges. Last year, in accordance 
with this plan, over sixty students 
ere trained and sent out, two by 
0, in twenty-two States and prov- 
inces. Their were attended 
with most encouraging results. 
The calling out of such a large 
unteer force is a most significant 
step in line with that fundamental 
principle of the college Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, viz.: A Work 
i Student for Students. 


John R. Mott, Intercollegian, 1891. 


Visits 


The number of Student Associa- 
tions is now 629, sixty-four of these 
having been added this college year. 

Of first importance to the best 


development of the Student Associa- 


tion Movement are the Summer Con- 
ferences held at Northfield, Asheville, 
Lake Geneva, and Pacific Grove. At 
the four conferences there were pres- 
ent, 1,227 men from 383 institutions 
as compared with 926 men present 
the previous year from all institu- 
tions. 

Perhaps the most striking growth 
that has characterized any phase of 
the work during the past year has 
taken place in the development of the 
organized Bible study in voluntary 
classes. There has been a marked in- 
crease in the enrolment of students. 
This has exceeded 100 men in each of 
twenty-two universities and colleges 
composing the movement. The year 
just closing has been notable for the 
number and power of the spiritual 
awakenings among the students of 
North America. 


Intercollegian, 1900. 


The progress and development of 
the Student Association in Bible 
study the past college year have 
brought definite results: (1) In- 
creased enrolment. The students at- 
tending the summer and winter con- 
ferences made policies calling for 37,- 
148 college men in Bible classes for 
the present college year. This is an 
advance of 9,270 over the previous 
year, and a greater gain in a single 
year than for the combined previous 
eight years. ... (2) Fraternity Bi- 
ble classes. (3) Bible institutes. 

Intercollegian, 1904. 


At the summer conference of the 
Georgia State Committee, it was de- 
cided that the Georgia Associations 
should raise $1,200 for the support of 
an Association Secretary for China. 

Intercollegian, 1904, 


The Yale classmates of Horace 
Tracy Pitkin (killed at Pao-ting-fu, 
North China, by the Boxers in July, 
1900) have erected a monument to 
his memory in Memorial Hall, New 
Haven. 

Intercollegian, 1904. 


In many institutions the problem 
of maintaining attendance at Bible 
classes is more vital than that of en- 
rolment. The solution must be found 
primarily in the quality of the class 
leader. ... He should be one who 
clearly defines Jesus Christ in terms 
of life. A student who has been liv- 
ing “just over the border-line” cannot 
hope to lead a class until his life is 
in a territory that is beyond question. 

—Intercollegian, 1904. 


” 


The University. of Pennsylvania 
Christian Association has undertaken 
to secure $50,000—of which $30,000 
has already been secured—for the 
erection of a building for the Univer- 
sity Christian Settlement, in one of 
the factory districts of Philadelphia. 

.. This is the largest undertaking 
yet attempted by any of the Student 
Associations for work outside the 
college. 

Intercollegian, 1905. 

















BARNES HALL, CORNELL COLLEGE 


Funds for this building were raised by John R. Mott during his presidency 


of the Association there. 
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The tenth anniversary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion drew attention to the striking 
expansion already achieved. The six 
representatives of the five movements 
with 33,275 members in 1895, little 
expected to see a growth to eleven 
movements, with 103,000 members by 
1905. 

—Intercollegian, 1905. 


The second Conference for Central 
China enrolled exactly one hundred 
delegates, which was almost twice as 
many as last year. But this was the 
least important gain over the first 
Conference. Against odds that 
no American student ever knew six 
delegates for the first time confessed 
Christ as Lord. . . . I remember one 
year when the Geneva Conference 
was shaken, as it should have been, 
by a man offering his life to Chris- 
tian service in spite of the knowledge 
that he would be disinherited for it. 
Not one man only, but I know not 
how many scores of men in this Con- 
ference faced that same alternative 
in an aggravated form, and man 
after man of them chose to lose all 
for the King All Glorious; and thus 
must the greatest empire be won. 

Arthur Rugh, Intercollegian, 1905. 


A young man who is a student, an 
organizer, and a lover of men can 
find no better place to invest his in- 
fluence than as a leader of a young 
men’s Bible class. First of all he 
should see the relation of the Bible 
to the contemporary history of its 
times. . The gift for organization 
is a great help to the leader of a Bi- 
ble group. Another element in 
an ideal class is a strong, growing 
bond of friendship. Still another 
element in an ideal class is a Christ- 
like leader. ... The leader should 
develop his own method. Better 
have no method at all than one too 
rig-dly adhered to. Avoid re- 
pression; do not try too much at im- 
pression; and remember that we 
grow by expression.” 

Glenn Clark in Intercollegian, 1905. 


This is the season for the election 
of new officers. ... Let us enter a 
protest against the “logical candi- 
date.” Too often the “logical candi- 
date” is the faithful soul who has at- 
tended all the meetings, done all the 
minor things asked of him, but who 
has never led anybody to anything, 
who has never originated or executed 
thoroughly any plan. . The presi- 
dent should be selected for an ability 
to originate, to dream big dreams, 


and to energize strong men for the 


accomplishment of these visions. 
Intercoll gian, 1905. 


The old idea of missionary litera- 
ture is fast passing away. One rea- 


son for this is that more people are 
dipping into this class of reading 
and are being surprised out of their 
former prejudices which were the 
offspring of sheer ignorance. 
—Intercollegian, 1910. 


For several years the men and 
women in -the different Student 
Christian Movements at work among 
students of the institutions of higher 
learning in the United States and 
Canada, have felt the necessity for a 
simple basis of working together. 
The essential unity of aim of these 
organizations has long been recog- 
nized and the visible symbol of this 
fact is now to be found in the re- 
cently organized Council of North 
American Student Movements. 

—Intercollegian, 1913. 

How to destroy the liquor business 
and its ally, social vice; how perma- 
nently to improve the conditions of 
the American Negro, and how to 
make war impossible, are three ques- 
tions earnest men and women in our 
colleges should be studying with a 
view to a vigorous action. 

North American Student, May, 1914. 


The first Negro Christian students’ 
convention was held at Atlanta, May 
14-18, 1914. . . . The purpose of the 
convention, as stated by its origina- 
tors, was to give the present gen- 
eration of Negro students in the 
United States a strong spiritual and 
moral impulse; to study with thor- 
oughness their responsibility for 
leadership in the work at home and 
abroad. ...The conference was 
successful beyond the expectations of 
those who had been most hopeful... . 
Negroes and whites from every sec- 
tion spoke frankly and fully, yet 
there was never a word of unkind- 
ness or harshness. 

—North American Student, 1914. 


A Call to Prayer. Arranged to 
guide Christian students in united in- 
tercession in view of the European 
War: Let me honestly and _ thor- 
oughly examine my own heart to dis- 
cover: wherein I have failed to exert 
my influence in favor of such inter- 
national relations as would make war 
between Christian nations impossible. 
Wherein my own patriotism has been 
tainted by a selfish or unbrotherly 
spirit. Wherein I have failed to ap- 
ply the law of love to my personal 
relations with those of other nations; 
and races. 

—North American Student, 1914. 

SINCE 1915 

Do we need to point out that it is 
distinctly a Christian task that this 
high ideal of love and brotherhood 
must be held up and all hate ban- 
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ished? We are gathered here today 
reminding ourselves that Christ died 
for the Germans as well as for us, 
and He is this morning, with an in- 
tensity that we can but vaguely con- 
ceive, spending His time in interces- 
sion for every individual German and 
for the German people; and if we are 
not with all the spiritual energies 
that we can command joining Him in 
that great undertaking of prayer 
and the spirit of forgiveness, we have 
no right to say we are even trying 
to be His disciples. . . . Do we need 
to be reminded again that the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, of which we are here a part, is 
almost the only Christian banner 
flung out over the world today? 
In God’s sight a little group of us 
gathered in this place this morning, 
representing similar groups in no 
less than thirty-eight different na- 
tions of the world, are still banded 
together, saying that when this vast 
tragedy is over we are ready to be- 
gin again in the spirit of Christ for 
the work of reconstruction. 

—From a Northfield address by 
David R. Porter, quoted in 
North American Student, Febru- 
ary, 1918. 

The seven thousand students at Des 
Moines formed the largest widely rep- 
resentative body of North Americans 
students ever gathered for any pur- 
pose. From the Pacific to the Atlantic 
and from Alberta to Texas, colleges 
sent full quotas. -One carried away 
the impression that the convention 
was, on the whole, responding to the 
challenge of the hour. Huge as it was, 
almost unwieldy, and made up of so 
many different elements, its respons« 
was remarkable. The great offering 
of money for the carrying on of th 
Movement, larger than at any previ 
ous gathering, both actually and in 
proportion to the attendance, was in 
itself significant. Still more signifi- 
cant was the offering of life. No on 
can yet measure the extent of this o1 
its ultimate results, but no one could 
come in touch with even a few dele- 
gations without seeing abundant evi 
dence of quiet, but real and pro 
foundly stirring decisions. 
—K. S. Latourette, in The 

legian, 1919. 


Intercol- 


The Student Division of the United 
War Work Campaign has undertaken 
to secure at least two million dollars 
from students and faculty members 
between November 11th and 18th, 
1918. —Intercollegian, 1918. 


Students have just given to the 
United War Work Fund the amazing 
sum of $3,000,000. This will make it 
easier rather than harder to secure 
money for missions. 

Intercollegian, January, 1919. 
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High Points Here and There 


Finding the Values of 
Meditation 


ye outstanding feature in the 
IX religious life at Purdue this year 
is our “Hour of Meditation.” The co- 
operation of the faculty with the 
Christian Associations has made it 
possible to conduct in the university 
auditorium a short daily service which 
closely resembles the once popular 
chapel service. These meetings begin 
at four o’clock and consist of a short 
reading and some good music. 

“We feel a need in the university 
for some antidote to the haste and 
pressure of modern life and for the 
disposition to think of life solely in 
material terms,” said President 
Elliott. “Students need to recognize 
the power which comes from the habit 
of quiet contemplation of those things 
which men call spiritual.” 

The following may be considered a 
typical program: Reading by Pro- 
fessor Cummings: Whittier, passage 
from from The 
Eternal Goodness. Musical selections: 
first movement from the Sonata in © 
Minor, by Guilmant; Traumerei by 
Schumann, transcribed for the organ; 
Evensong by Johnston. On Wednes- 
days we usually have additional 


Snow bound and 


special music. One such program 
reads: Miss Maxine Leiter, violinist: 
Ballade Romantique by Jaggi; Hun- 


garian Dance by Haesche. 

This meditation hour, which is a 
new thing on the campus of this state 
university, is being watched with in- 
terest. Students and faculty have 
shown their appreciation of the value 
of the hour by regular attendance 
and favorable comments. There is no 
attempt to force students to come, nor 
to preach to them after they come; 
individuals come freely and go when 
they wish. The results show that a 
real contribution is being made to the 
religious life of the campus. 

EpGAR M. JOHNSON 
Purdue 


Students Answer 


Religious Questionnaire 


QTUDENTS at Syracuse Univer- 
\’ sity have reported their attitude 
toward formal religion and the Church 
in answer to a questionnaire entitled, 
“A Reaction Study for the Measure- 
ment of Student Opinions at Syracuse 
University.” Of 2,328 students, only 
261 said, “I have little need for religion 
or interest in religion and the church, 
and I am, therefore, not concerned 
about the religious beliefs or practices 


of the Church.” One thousand thirty 
checked the statement, “I feel the need 
for religion and I am interested in re- 
ligion and the Church and I find the 
religious beliefs, practices and forms 
of worship in the present-day church 
satisfactory.” One thousand thirty- 
seven said, “I have a need for religion 
and an interest in one certain church, 
but find the beliefs, practices and 
forms of worship of the present-day 
church in some degree unacceptable or 
incompatible with my thought and 
feeling.” Another question presented 
was: “If any change has occurred 
in your religious convictions since 
entering college, check the one or two 
most important factors which have 
produced the change.” Of the twelve 
hundred eighty who answered this, 
fifty-two per cent cited contacts with 
fellow students. 


Realizing on House 
Parties 


O= of the most spiritually fruit- 
ful pieces of work that has been 
done at Ames this year has been a 
series of Saturday night house parties 
conducted by the Association in the 
homes of faculty members. Each 
party is attended by six to ten couples. 
The early part of the evening is given 
over to entertainment and getting ac- 
quainted. Then for an hour and a 
half following the serving of refresh- 
ments, we give to a sharing of our 
finer purposes and experiences as in 
the earlier part of the evening we 
have shared one another’s fun and at- 
tempts at entertainment. Many of 
these have gone pretty deep and been 
very real. We have tried to steer away 
from arguments or any other kind of 
mental gymnastics, and get down to 
the actual sharing of life purposes and 
experiences. 

Aside from the stimulation which 
has come by the contributions of each 
member of the group, these groups 
have given many students the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves from a 
rather unusual depth, allowed them 
to commit themselves to the finer 
things of life before other men and 
women, given them a new conception 
of the naturalness of religion and its 
relation to life (because religion has 
always come into the foreground of 
our discussions without being forced 
there), and they have given these 
students a new idea as to the possible 
relationships of men and women on i 
more worthwhile basis. 


J. T. HARDWICK. 
Iowa State College. 


A Freshman Club 


A. N innovation at Iowa State Col- 
“% lege this year has been the Fresh- 
man Club, founded by the Association 
with the needs of the freshmen as its 
basis. The Association general secre- 
tary is responsible for much of its 
success. 

Starting with forty members, the 
club has been successful in carrying 
most of the men on through the year, 
These fellows plan their own program 
and carry it through. Faculty mem- 
bers are often invited in to give talks 
on topics where experience is the most 
valuable teacher, but as a whole the 
group is self-supporting. 

Several worth-while projects have 
been carried through. The group has 
helped materially in raising the year- 
ly budget and has svlicited the fresh- 
man class with regard to membership 
in the Association. A lunch was 
served on “Dad’s Day,” two freshman 
mixers have been held. These proj- 
ects have needed very little supervi- 
sion from upperclassmen. 

We are looking forward to a great 
deal of help from these fellows next 
year. 

HARRY G. CLOWEsS. 

Iowa State College. 


Getting at the Meaning 
of Life 


\ ORE than one hundred men and 
4 women from the Southern cali- 
fornia colleges met March 25-27 at 
the Pacific Palisades, Santa Monica, 
or the second joint meeting of men 
and women students in the Pacific 
Coast region. 

The conference was limited to 
students who had previously attended 
the former week-end meetings that 
had been held on local campuses with 
Bruce Curry. Dr. Curry led the 
group into the advanced steps of 
thinking on the question of “The 
Meaning of Life.” 

There are not many more beauti- 
ful places along the Pacific than the 
Palisades, and the group had the 
usual amount of fun swimming, rid- 
ing and hiking. John Canady and 
Louise Gibson, both seniors of the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles were joint chairmen. Much of 
the success of the conference was 
due to their efforts in getting the 
registrations and setting up the gen- 
eral mechanics which are necessary. 
Dr. Curry was at his best and every 
one left feeling that he had found 
new trails of life to explore. 
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What Some Advisory Boards Are 
Thinking About 


Working with Churches 
AST spring and summer our 

Board faced the problem of 
working out with the churches and 
the university administration a plan 
whereby student pastors could work 
more effectively with students at 
Stanford. A number of peculiarities 
in our local situation make it diffi- 
cult for them to work with real ef- 
Among them are the 
Church established on the 
university adminis- 
tration, strictly non-sectarian and 
non-denominational; the isolation of 
the campus which is two miles from 
the town of Palo Alto where the 
nearest churches are located; the 
ruling in the Foundation Grant of 
the university that there shall never 
be any denominational 
work done on the Unless 
denominational identity can be 
merged and lost in a larger thing, 
placed at the university by 
the individual communions cannot 
function adequately. 

After a great deal of discussion 
and some study we adopted a modi- 
fication of the plan in use at Cornell, 
whereby such student pastors could 
upon mutual agreement with the 
Christian Associations and the 
churches receive concurrent appoint- 
ment to the staff of the Christian 
Association. It is couched, as I think 
it should be, in terms of staff en- 
largement of the Young Men’s Chris- 
Association as the officially rec 
ognized agent of the students for 
the practice of religion on the cam- 
pus. 


fectiveness. 
Memoria! 
campus by the 


sectarian or 
campus. 


forces 


tian 


REGINALD BELL. 


Leland Stanford. 


Question of Chapel 


6 fers Advisory Board held a spe- 
cial meeting to deal with the 
new problems which have come up 


abolition of 
There is a movement on 
foot now to strengthen greatly the 
Church of Christ in Yale University 
which has been the center of the re- 
ligious life in the university for al- 
most two hundred years. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether the Chris 
tian Association should look forward 
to becoming a part of the work of 
this church. The problem is a new 
one in that we do not know of any 
other institution where there is a 
similar situation and the Advisory 
Committee and cabinet are going 


since the compulsory 


chapel. 


slowly in their endeavor to think 
straight. We are agreed that it is 
our duty to do everything that we 
can to strengthen the voluntary 
chapel and the university church 
Mr. Elmore McKee is to be- 
gin work next fall as_ university 
pastor. No one cares to predict what 
the future will mean in case the 
church is a suecess, which we all 
hope it will be. For the present we 
are determined to work together 
without any organic union. 
FAY CAMPBELL. 


service. 


Yale. 
Who Loseth His Life— 


\ AY we have the time of your 

meeting, some of your budg- 
et, and help from your committee 
for our Industrial Conference?” asks 
the Liberal Club. 

“We can do a little broader piece 
of work on discussions through our 
group than your more limited num- 
ber on the World Fellowship com- 
mittee. Why do we not just take 
over the educational work on inter- 
nationalism you have started?” in- 
quires the Debating Society. 

A mass meeting of students, men 
and women, wants the time of the 
Y. W. C. A. vespers on Sunday eve- 
ning, to have a higher-priced speaker 
and finer music than one organiza- 
tion, alone, can afford. 

One Advisory Board outlined what 
had been the fall program in ad- 
vance, and were somewhat amazed 
to find the number of times the proj- 
ects of its own Association had 
stood one side for a larger project 
which had, perhaps, grown from its 
own smaller beginning but  reap- 
peared under a new name. At first 
it was a baffling question to decide 
how much the “organization” had a 
right or even duty to claim for itself, 
and how much its province was to co- 
operate with other groups on the cam- 
pus even at the risk of losing its own 
identity. 

This Board, however, was not long 
baffled. One member declared no or- 
ganization would ever “commit sui- 
cide” as long as it was furthering 
work which needed to be done, and 
the group came to the unanimous 
conclusion that a record of coopera- 
tion for a month was just as fine as 
one of individual program. The 
question seems to resolve itself into 
making sure the Board, Cabinet, and 
Association are sure of the goal to- 
ward which they are working to- 
gether. If this goal is being reached 


The Intercollegian 


by a meeting or forum or social serv- 
ice project under any other name, 
there is no occasion for anything but 
rejoicing and a cry of “Let’s push” 
all along the line; but let the goal be 
lost to sight and pettiness and jeal- 
ousy are ready to come in. This 
seems to prove that “eyes on the 
goal” is the test of when changing 
an Association program is coopera- 
tion and when it is just weakly be- 
ing diverted from its purpose by 
events on a crowded campus. And 
is the aim getting the thing done, or 
getting credit for the doing? 

Is the ideal of the student Y. W. 
C. A., then, so to integrate itself in 
to campus life that it becomes un 
necessary as an organization, or is 
that another question; or is it Uto 
pia, and is that just another name 
for the Kingdom of God? 

ALTHEA R. WoOoDRUFF. 

Oberlin. 


Summer Groups 


= is still a chance to place 

eleventh-hour applications for 

membership in the various summe! 

groups which will “make the summer 

count”: 

NEW YorRK SUMMER SERVICE 
GROUP 


THE 


(Eleventh Annual Session) 
Write W. H. Tinker 
2 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


SUMMER INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Write J. W. Bergthold, 
412 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta. 
Boston, Mass. 
Write Phillips Elliott, 
307 Crown St., New Haven. 
Buffalo, N. Z 
Write Doyle Parsons, 
2 West 45th St., New York. 
Chicago, Ill. (for women students) 
Write Winnifred Wygal, 
600 Lexington Ave., New 
Denver, Col. 
Write Jack Boyd, 
University of Denver. 
De trowt, Mich. 
Write Roy McCullough, 
123 Assn. Bldg., Detroit. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Write Ray Culver, 
Y. M. C. A., Portland, Ore. 
Philade lphia, Pa. 
Write to American Friends 
Service Committee, 


York. 


20 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 
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Religion and College 


_— there is an awakened con- 
sciousness on tlie part of reli- 
gious organizations at work on college 
campuses, was the opinion of O. D. 
Foster (University Secretary of the 
Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion), speaking recently at the an- 
nual gathering of that body, “a con- 
sciousness of their share in the re- 
sponsibility for the tens of thousands 
of students crowding these great in- 
stitutions.” And this consciousness, 
he went on to say, “is pushing them 
to the necessity of working out to- 
gether a program that will give their 
young people freedom of action and 
initiative as well as provide better 
facilities for their development into 
loyal, enlightened Christians. 

This means a more carefully matured 
policy of relationships as well as a 
more aggressive program of effort.” 

“The interdenominational student 
pastorate,” Dr. Foster says, “has 
proved its place with varying degrees 
of success.” Among the newer of 
these was mentioned Ohio and Mon- 
tana universities. Michigan State 
College not long since completed a 
$350,000 cooperative church, with a 
staff chosen not on denominational 
ines but on a basis of personal fit- 
ness. 

“Nor has such cooperation been in 
the realm of religious groups alone,” 
said Mr. Foster. University authori- 
ties themselves, realizing the magni- 
tude and importance of the problem, 
have united with religious leaders and 
groups to plan and work together. 
Speaking of a project at the Univer- 
sity of California (So. Branch) to 
unite Catholics and Jews as well as 
Protestants, he said, “The plan is so 
big that it is staggering. If it suc- 
eeds, it will point, along with others, 
to the solution of the difficult problem 
of reinstating religion somehow into 
the educational process without in 
any way infringing upon the sacred 
brinciple of separation of church and 
tate.”’ 

Mr. Foster lamented the dearth of 
real leaders. “We need nothing so 
much in our work today as leaders,” 
e said. ... “There is an abundance 
f academicians, but all too few 
great, rich souls with breadth of sym- 
pathy, clearness of vision, and depth 
of personality.” 

There is under- 
relationships 


also needed an 
standing of the right 
that should prevail among the various 
tganizations at work; and a knowl- 
edge of the relative importance and 
the place of each. The complexity of 
the situation here was singled out by 
the speaker, a complexity due to the 
number and variety of groups to be 
found, engaged in religious effort or 





RALPH RICHARDSON 


with a religious ideal, on the average 
large university campus. The rela- 
tionship of religious officials to stu- 
dents was also touched upon; Mr. 
Foster mentioned the “beautiful sim- 
plicity in the close relationship be- 
tween the secretaries of Associations 
and the students in them.” 

Speaking on the more philosophical 
question of religion in education, he 
said, “The greatest problem in state 
education today is to find a way to 
bring religion into the educational 
process. Our sacred principle of sep- 
aration of church and state, having 
served a noble purpose, has, in di- 
vorcing religion and education, 
brought us to a grave moment in our 
national life....No program of 
character education can be adequate 
to save the nation without the sanc- 
tion of religion. Educators, cor- 
porations, professions, all are learn- 
ing that if our nation is to move for- 
ward morally, we must find some way 
to bring into public education the 
sanctions of religion. A program of 
character building without religion 
lacks dynamic : 


’ 


WILLIAM KROLL. 


A Religious Welfare Parents Day 
Conference, the third annual event of 
its kind at the University of Georgia, 
was held April 18-19. It is becoming 
evident that if 
students are to be intelligently reli- 
gious they must start before becom- 
ing freshmen. This conference was an 


increasingly college 


attempt to gear in with the campus 
agencies the interest of the 
church and school in the young 
ple after they enter the university. 
Parents, alumni, and edu- 
cators from all of the State 
come together to help coordinate the 
work of the various agencies for reli 
gious work in the university. 


home 


peo- 


ministers 
parts 
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Ralph Richardson 


The death last December of 
Ralph Richardson, State Student 
Secretary of New Jersey, has 
brought forth many expressions 
of appreciation from friends scat- 
tered far and wide. We print 
this, by the President of the New 
Jersey State Association 
kne w Richardson 
Dartmouth. 


| ALPH RICHARDSON held the 

position of Graduate Secretary 
of the Dartmouth Christian Associa- 
tion when I entered college. The 
friendship which began within a 
month, was heightened throughout 
four years of close association and 
contact in the work of the Association. 

The position Ralph held from 
October, 1917, to October 1923, cer- 
tainly was not the easiest. If ever the 
life, thoughts, beliefs and loyalties of 
college student bodies were shaken 
and disturbed, it was within that per- 
iod of six years, in the beginning of 
which the college communities were 
being broken by enlistment and by the 
introduction of the S. A. T. C. That 
six year period was the beginning of 
a tremendous challenge to the moral 
and religious foundations of college 
youth. A cynical indifference to all 
things that smacked of old-fashioned, 
well-worn, pre-war morality and re- 
ligion appeared on the campus. The 
materialism which came as a reaction 
to the forced idealism of the war 
showed itself in the thinking and ac- 
tions of the students. 


who 
intimately at 


Here certainly was the hardest kind 
of atmosphere for a Student Chris- 
tian Association to show big results. 
The older type of personal evangelism 
and large meetings simply did not go. 
Students were not interested in per- 
sonal salvation and _ immortality; 
rather, they were interested in mor- 
tality and the present. They were in- 
terested in living life at the moment 
and to the fullest. 
ested in 


They were inter- 
social salvation rather than 
personal. He led the activities and 
thinking of the Christian Association 
along those lines and brought to the 
campus those Christain who 
had the same great social conception 
of Christianity 


leaders 


His whole being 
was wrapped up in the future possi- 
bilities of student work. 

The greatest tribute his friends can 
pay him is not glowing testimony but 
whole-hearted support of student 
work and the determination to provide 
for it the broadminded, devoted, 
flexible, non-dogmatic leadership which 
Ralph Richardson tried so hard to 
give to it. 


J. A. RIPPEL. 
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“Dansville”’ 


‘i Jackson Hotel at Dansville, N. 
Y., was the headquarters of The 


New York State Conference of men 
and women students, April 8-10. 
It was most fortunate that two 


men, students in the field which was 
the aim and purpose of the confer- 
ence, could be present to guide the 
thoughts and discussions of the at- 
tending students. The leaders were 
Kirby Page, editor of the World To- 
Harrison Elliott of 
Union Theological Seminary. 


The first meeting, directed by 
Katherine E. Ashworth, student sec- 
retary for New York State and New 
England, consisted of a discussion of 
the relation of the individual to the 
groups and environment in which he 
finds himself. In the discussion the 
principal facts were that the charac- 
teristics of a group are not those of 
the individual, but that individuals 
take color from the groups to which 
they belong; that what people become 
is largely determined by the groups 
in which they are placed; that, by 
means of a group standard, the in- 
dividual can help to make the en- 
vironment; and finally, that the real 
changes must come from the indivic- 
ual before they are adopted by the 
group. 


morrow, and 


The second meeting was addressed 
by Mr. Elliott and Mr. Page. Mr. 
F:lliott developed further the thought 
of the previous meeting and stressed 
the fact that most of what we are is 
the result of of groups; 
that we beings, and de- 
velop the habits necessary to accom- 
plish our aims; that group standards 
are continually changing; that pro- 
gress is a cooperative affair, an 
dividual-group process by which 
groups are changed. Following dis- 
cussion, Mr. Page spoke on interna- 
tionalism, emphasizing the fact that 
we are only living a fraction of the 
lives of which we are capab'e. The 
forces which are making and unmak:- 
ing us are both personal and imper- 
sonal. Industry, the type of yovern- 
ment, and prejudices greatly affect 
the lives of all of us. We in- 
herited emotions toward nationalism 
and have made those emotions a bind- 
ing factor. From the combination of 
the forces in 
emerge 


shapings 


are social 


in- 


have 


nationalism wars 
we can not be our best with 
war, and we can not get rid of war 


with our present conceptions. 


Following these speeches, a forum 
was held, and certain basic conflicts 
were discussed, which furnished the 
nuclei for smaller forums, reports of 
which were given at the third gen- 
eral meeting. 





Palm Sunday, April 10, a beauti- 
ful and impressive sunrise com- 
munion service was held. The con- 
ference is over, yet the thoughts, 
ideas, and ideals which those meet- 
ings installed into those of us who 
were present are living within us. 
They will always live with us, and 
be a part of our very souls! 

VIRGINIA MORGAN 
Syracuse 


A COUNTRY LIFE 


CONFERENCE 
ANSING, Michigan, is to be a 


4 summer Mecca for students with 
a zeal for country life, when the 
tenth annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association is held 
at Michigan Agricultural College, 


August 1-4. The topic to be dis- 
cussed is “Farm Income and Farm 
Life.” A syllabus, based on the book 


of that title, will be furnished free to 
all students expecting to attend. 


The conference offers to students a 
new insight into the rural, economic 
and social situation, association with 
specialists in the rural field, both 
here and abroad, and best of all, the 


fellowship and viewpoint of other 
students from a wide area of our 
country. Registration should be 


made immediately to William H. 
Tufts, Student Chairman, A. C. L. 
A., 1849 Grand Central Terminal 


Building, New York City. 


STUDENT DELEGATION TO 
RUSSIA 


| ELIEVING that the only way to 
discover the truth about Russia 
is to go and see, one hundred college 
students propose to combine a sum- 
mer vacation with a study of the 
great social experiment which is now 
going on in the Soviet Republic. 
Only students are accepted as mem- 
bers who are genuinely interested in 
Russia’s unique experiment in gov- 
ernment. The delegation is to be 
composed largely of undergraduates 
who are authorized representatives of 
undergraduate associations, college 
forums and social service clubs. The 
main body will sail on the Maure- 
tania June 15. The itinerary will al- 
low for a broad survey and also spe- 
cial investigations. The total cost of 
the twelve weeks’ trip can be kept as 
low as $650. Applications for mem- 
bership should be sent immediately 
to the Student Council of New York, 
Room 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 
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Nebraska Officers 
Meeting 


i Nebraska Y. M. C. A. State 
Student Officers’ Training Con- 
ference was held at Lincoln on April 
the 8th, 9th and 10th. Allyn K. 
Foster gave four addresses on leader- 
ship: “Sources of Power for Leader- 
ship;” “Leadership through the Small 
Group;” “The Cost of Leadership,” 
and “Vision in Leadership.” 


Emphasis was placed upon the 
need of the local Association build- 
ing, its program around the actual 
problems centers on the campus, and 
the committees being formed of 
those interested in searching for the 
Christian solution to these various 
problems. 


The conference voted to push the 
subscriptions for the INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
setting five subscriptions as the ab- 
solute minimum goal for each As- 
sociation. It was also decided to 
study the problems of South America 
and Latin America, as they relate to 
Christian Internationalism, as _ at 
least part of the program of Chris- 
tian World Education for the com- 
ing year. 


Despite the Flood 


/ ~ Mississippi flood wrought sad 
havoc at Hollister, the summer 
conference grounds of the Ozark 
Mountain region. Sixteen buildings 
were moved off their foundations in 
distances varying from a few feet to 
two hundred yards. One lake front 
cottage was swept away entirely. 
Large quantities of bedding and 
furniture were ruined. Numerous 
pieces of equipment, such as audito- 
rium stage, boats, diving tower, 
floated away. The Missouri State 
Committee refuses to be crushed by 
its loss and issues this vigorous 
statement: 


Will the camp operate during the 
season? Most assuredly, yes! We hope 
by June first to have removed every trace 
of the flood. There are thousands of peo 
ple scattered all over the world to whom 
these grounds are sacred because of 
mountain-top spiritual experiences. Hun- 
dreds of others will receive this same in- 
spiration this year so the camp must go 
on. 


The estimated cost of replacement 
is $8,360, which comes at a difficult 
time. Many friends will wish te 
have a part in the rehabilitation of 
Hollister. Any amount—from the 
purchase of a song book to footing 
the whole bill!—will be gratefully re 
ceived by the State Committee of 
Missouri, 1310 Chemical Building, St- 
Louis. 
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Students of the World 


The 


news items in this section provide glimpses into the 


life of other 


national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 


and Y. W. C. 


Inspiration and Effort in 
Australia 
at hee-z Annual Conference of the A. 
S.C. M. at Wendouree, January 
1927, was certainly one of the great- 
est in the history of the Movement. 
The attendance of 280 was quite the 
largest on record. After several years’ 
study of the principles of Jesus, 
and last year, of his teaching about 
God, we made a special attempt to 
see Jesus’ whole personality, as He 
was and is, “to get to know Jesus.” 
“For the first time at least in very 
many years we had a member of an- 
ther race at conference in the person 
f Daniel Swamidoss, Rural work 
Secretary of the Indian Y. M. C. A. 
The help he gave us in international 
understanding, and even more in our 
juest to know Jesus, was too great to 
be easily told. A link with another 
part of the world was the visit of the 
Bishop of Mombass in East Africa. 
“Six years ago the Student Volun- 
teer Movement was abandoned with 
the ideal of merging it in the general 
ife of the A. S. C. M. But the convic- 
tion that we were not adequately 
achieving our purpose caused us at 
Wendouree to establish a Foreign 
Service Group for all who are giving 
serious thought to service of the 
Kingdom in any capacity in other 
ands. Several largely attended meet- 
ngs were held, and over fifty mem- 
vers of conference have made applica- 
tion for enrollment in local groups. 
“The Federation has never meant 
more to our Movement than at 
present, nor exercised a greater in- 
fluence on its whole life. And we are 
going forward inspired by a new 
ision of our Lord.” 


The Day of Prayer in Prague 


[THE annual observance of the In- 

ternational Day of Prayer for 
‘tudents has come to be one of our 
most precious traditions; it is a day 
vhen we are used to feel with special 
‘eenness the unity of all the different 
Christian groups here, and our con- 
tection with all the world of Chris- 
wan students. This year’s meeting 
February 20) was no exception. We 
met in the Domov, with the surging 
fe of a thousand other members, 
~game-room, music, club activities— 
more or less audible through the 
tin partitions and forming a sug- 
&stive setting for the quiet concen- 
tation in our meeting. 


A -» GAVe 


the 


units in 


It opened with a Latin hymn Veni 
Creator Spiritus. Both words and 
spirit of the old hymn brought us 
close together in a way that other 
meetings never even approached. 
Professor Hromadka spoke. Every- 
one understands Czech, so no word 
of his most fitting talk was missed. 
He spoke of the real efficacy of 
prayer, of the many movements 
abroad in our time to help Christians 
of all denominations get together, 
and of joint prayer as the surest and 
most fundamental method. It was 
truly a key-note speech for all the 
rest of the meeting, for among the 
forty people present there were mem- 
bers of four different Christian con- 
fessions, Orthodox, Protestant 
Uniate Catholic and the new Czecho- 
slovak Church—while no less than 
seven nationalities were represented. 

A Russian choir sang some of 
the prayers of the Church: “Our 
Father”, and the beautiful “Prayer 
of the Holy Spirit”. A Czech girl 
read the Federation’s “Call to 
Prayer”, after which different mem- 
bers of the group offered prayer, 
each in his own tongue, Czech, or 
German or English. Hromadka closed 
his final prayer with “Our Father” 
in which all joined, again each in his 
own tongue. This use of.the Lord’s 
Prayer is something we often experi- 


ence here, and I never participate 
without a_ special sense of the 
fundamental unity of all believing 


men of all races and tongues when 
once they turn their hearts and 
thoughts to their common Father. 
What is Oecumenism? 
| EPRESENTATIVES from the 
World’s Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., the World’s Committee 
of the Y. W.C.A and the Federation 
spent three days together at the 
home of Lady Parmoor near Henley 
in England, March 21-23. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider 
the aims of the different Movements 
and to discover ways by which the 
resources of each might be more 
profitably used for the good of all. 
The most interesting subject under 
discussion was Oecumenism—or as 
some prefer to call it, Interconfes- 
sionalism. It was apparent that 
though some progress is being made 
in this field, the experience of not 
only the different Movements, but of 
different sections of each Movement, 
varies enormously. 


World’s Student Christian Federation 


Jews and Christians in Con- 


ference 
WORLD CONFERENCE on 
'\% Work among Jews was _ held 


under the chairmanship of Dr. Mott 
at Budapest April 7-13. Approxi- 
mately 100 persons representing a 
large variety of societies and churches 
in various parts of the world, were 
present. The discussions, though 
limited in time, were sufficient to re- 
veal the profound changes which are 
now taking place in the cultural and 
religious outlook of the Jewish race. 
Some of the ablest members of the 
conference were themselves Jews and 
one was impressed by the extent to 
which they reflected the national 
points of view from which they came, 
whether German, English or Ameri- 
can. The findings of the commissions 
were on a high level, as were also the 
debates. An impressive moment oc- 
curred during the consideration of 
Anti-Semitism, when the delegates be- 
came vividly aware of the extent to 
which race hatred under the name of 
Christianity had veiled the face of 
Christ from his own race. The follow- 
ing resolution expresses the sentiment 
of the conference: “We urge Chris- 
tians everywhere to repentance for 
prejudice and persecution, which un- 
fortunately are not yet things of the 
past, and which in some countries 
are identified with Christian organiza- 
tions. We believe that all un-Chris- 
tian treatment of the Jew and all 
race prejudice are stumbling-blocks 
to the acceptance of the Christian 
message.” 

Among representatives from stu- 
dent movements and the Federation 
were Margaret Wrong, John Victor, 
Donald Lowrie, Francis P. Miller and 
Ruth Rouse (whom the Federation 
still considers its own). 

Federation Plans 

Ts officers of the Federation met 

in London March 19. Dr. Mott, 
Dr. Tatlow, Dr. Rutgers, Monsieur 
Henriod, Mademoiselle Bidgrain and 
Mr. Miller were present. The most 
important matter under considera- 
tion was the agenda of the Federa- 
tion Executive Committee which 
meets in the United States June 4-10, 
and also preparations for the 
posed General Committee Meeting 
(1928) in India. There was also a 
discussion in regard to the future of 
International Student Service in 
which Dr. Kotschnig participated. 


pro- 
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Prep School News 


First Virginia Prep School 
Conference 


preparatory school con 


6 bee first 


ference held in Virginia met at 
the University of Virginia, April 8 
10. The conference was sponsored 


by the State Student Council, the 
State Committee of Y. M. C. A. and 
the University Christian Association. 
Ten preparatory sent forty 
two students and eight teachers and 
head-masters. 


The theme was, “From Prepara 
tory School to College.” Among the 
leaders were Robert W. Miles, forme: 
tudent secretary for the Presbyte: 
ian Church, U. S., now pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church at 
Lynchburg; Churchill J. Gibson, pas 


schools 


tor of Christ Church, Lexington; 
Wm. A. Kepner of the university; 
Major Radcliffe Heermance, Dean of 
Freshmen at Princeton. Ten unde 


tudents from Virginia and 
discussion 
Alex 
had charge of the 


graduate 
eastern colleges led the 
Brooke Stabler of the 


Seminary 


groups. 
andria 


groups. Sewall Emerson, New Eng 
land Preparatory School Secretary, 
acted as “Conference Interpreter.” 
The messages were vital and direct. 
Major Heermance led the faculty 
conference in some stimulating di 
cussions. These periods were all too 
hort. On Saturday night, at the 


tendered by the university, 
he spoke on the subject, “What the 
Expects of the 
He pointed out 
fail. 


banquet 
College 'reshman.” 
four reasons why 
First, technical 
of preparation which holds in 
these days; the real fail 
ings, he pointed out, were in the field 
of character. Second, and in 
with this thought, a failure to know 
how to study, how to use the 
Third, a 


elf-discipline. 


lack 
very 


freshmen 


few cases 


line 


brain. 
self-reliance and 


The 


comes out of a 


lack of 
preparatory 
chool man regi 
mented life into freedom to which he 
The fourth failure, 
Heermance pointed out, was a 


is unaccustomed, 
Majo) 
lack of objective. The fringes rathe) 
than the central purpose of the col 
lege are likely to absorb the student’ 
attention and the loses the ca 
pacity for effort. 


man 
The dynamic chat 


acter messages of Mr. Miles and It 
Gibson maintained a high tone for 
the conference. 

Unanimously a similar conference 


wil requested for another year 
There was felt a need for more vital 
and continuou 
\ preparatory 


panize d 


work in the schools. 


chool council was 01 
This conference distinet 
secondal \ 


marks a 


tep in progre in the 


school Christian Associations in Vir- 
ginia. For the first time the Blairs- 
town Preparatory Conference was 
adequately presented with the result 
that Virginia will likely have a fair 
representation there this summer. 

FORREST LD). BROWN 
Univ. of Virginia 


The last week-end in February, 
Wesleyan University (Conn.), was 
host to a Southern New England Con- 
ference of seventeen preparatory 
Stitt Wilson and Ralph Har- 
low made addresses, and undergrad- 
uates from Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Williams and Brown, as well as Wes- 
levan, led numerou 


schools. 


discussion groups. 
The attendance was seventy, including 
some eight faculty men. It was gen- 
erally that no recent short 
school conference has come anywhere 
near the standard of this one. Stitt 
Wilson plunged right into intellectual 
depths, which would overwhelm many 
a college student. Hardly a school- 
boy present failed to get the essence 
of what he was driving at. Delegates 
were as mature and outstanding a lot 
as have gotten together in a long 
time. It was hard to tell them from 
college students. There was practi- 
cally no schoolboy bashfulness, and 
questions came up right and left, 
which showed a real comprehension 
of the subject in hand, and a thinking 


agreed 


ability possessed by no means by 
every college undergraduate. The 
Wesleyan fraternities outdid them- 


selves in hospitality. The conference 
progressed in an atmosphere of ease 
and there was a com- 
plete absence of the emotional 
“froth” which sometimes character 
izes conferences for boys of this age. 


naturalness; 


Two important meetings on student 
work were held during the first days 
of April, in Los Angeles. The Na- 
tional Committee on co-operation be- 


tween boys’ work and student work, 
met for a four-hour session. Many 
constructive suggestions were made 


which will be published later as a 


report, 


The first conference for training 
Hi-Y. leaders in Negro schools will be 
held this year June 3-13 at Lin- 
coln Academy, Kings Mountain, in 
connection with the Student Confer- 


ence, 


Two hundred colored older boys of 
Virginia from the preparatory and 
high schools of the state met recently 
in a conference at the Virginia State 
Normal at Petersburg. 


The Intercoliegian 


TO STUDY SCHOOL PRO- 
BLEMS 


| NDER the auspices of the Young 

/ Women’s Christian Associations, 
the World’s Student Christian Fed 
eration and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, a Conference for 
Christian Workers among Boys and 
Girls in Secondary Schools will be 
held June 15-24 at Dassel, Germany. 
Those who attend will be able to join 
at pleasure one of the various study 
groups in which such subjects as th« 
following will be dealt with: Culti- 
vating Spiritual Life; Relationshi 
with the Churches, the Home and th 
Schools; Vocational Guidance; Socia 
Service; Possibilities of Internaviona 
Co-operation; Choice and Training of 
Leaders. 

At the evening sessions addresses 
will be given by speakers from dif 
ferent countries who will speak on: 
The Self-Determination of Youth 
and the Authority of Christ; Christ 


and Christianity; Youth and _ th 
Bible; National and _ Internationa 
Problems; Newer Trends in Educa 
tion and School Life; Non-Christian 
Movements Affecting Youth of To 
day. Among the delegates represent 
ing the Student Association Move 
ment of the United States are Fran 
cis P. Miller and Glen Jackson (Hi-\ 


Secretary). 


PENNSYLVANIA THEOLOGS 
MEET 


T a meeting called by Arthur C 
cil Bining, Chairman of the ki 
treats Committee for the State of 
Pennsylvania, February 14, at the 
Divinity School of Philadelphia, a 
permanent organization of ministerial 
students in and about Philadelphia 
was formed and named The Philadel 
phia Ministerial Students’ Associa 
tion. This organization was formed 
by the representatives of the follow- 
ing schools: Divinity School of Phila 
delphia, Mount Airy Seminary, East 
ern Theological Seminary, 
Theological Seminary and the Theo- 
delphian Society of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
The first regular meeting of the 
newly formed society was held on 
March 14th at the Crozer Theological 


Croz I 


Seminary (Pa). After the business 
meeting a discussion on the topic 
“What Divides the Churches” proved 


very valuable in enabling the dele- 
gates to understand one another. The 
discussion was opened by F. W. Tru 
bore of the Divinity School of Phila- 
delphia. The aim of the Associa 
tion is to promote such discussion of 
common problems among the semin- 
aries and to increase the fellowship 
of those entering the ministry in the 
Philadelphia region. 
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JUNIOR BOYS’ WORK COMMITTEE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINUIS 


These students are leading boys’ clubs in grade schools. They are helping build Christian character in boys and learning lessons in con- 
structive community work. 


News from the Field 


Colorado State Teachers College 
campus has been seeing the work of 
Milwaukee. The returned delegates 
are heading a searching clinical test 
of the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
They announced that they would sub- 
mit the Christ ideal to the acid test 
of campus life. After a fortnight’s 
observation of actual experiment in 
living the Christian ideal, the students 
will gather to discuss the feasibility 
of continuing. “The doctrines of 
Jesus Christ will be subjected to the 
microscope in order to determine their 
practicability as guiding principles 
under modern life conditions.” 


What may prove a history making 
experiment for the Pacific-Northwest 
colleges was tried out in Boise, 
Idaho, April 19-20. Students from 
Gooding College, and College of Ida- 
ho, who were delegates to Milwau- 
kee, decided to adopt the New Eng- 
land plan of holding a joint confer- 
ence of Y. M. C. A.-Y. W. C. A. stu- 
dents concerning the Christian way 
of life. Dean Paul Roberts of the 
Episcopal Cathedral in Boise, Ray- 
mond B. Culver of Portland, and 
Miss Marcia Seeber of Washington 
State College were the leaders. The 
theme “Life at its Best” was devel- 
by the speakers in the topics 
“Jesus’ Conception of the Kingdom 
of God” “Jesus’ Resources of Power” 
and “Overcoming the World.” Miss 
Seeber led the conference in two 
beautiful and helpful periods of wor- 
ship. Several sessions were devoted 
methods of cabinet 


oped 


to training in 
work. 


foremost 
states that have made 
Christian 


Virginia stands in the 
rank of those 
commendable 
World Education during this college 
year. In twelve of the fourteen As- 
Sociations in the state there have 
been active attempts to interest the 
student body in a Christian inter- 
pretation of international events and 


progress in 


problems. A constant stream of in- 
ternational figures flowing through 
the halls of the colleges has served 
to quicken enthusiasm in affairs “be- 
yond the campus.” Curriculum 
courses in history and sociology have 


assisted. 


Good News from the Pacific Coast 
is contained in this letter from the 
field secretary: 

You will all rejoice with me I am sure 


that yesterday at the University of Red- 


lands a “Redlands in Burma” project 


was successfully launched under the lead- 
eiship of some students who have been 
al Asilomar and sympathetic faculty 


folks including the President. They tack- 
led in a chapel meeting a proposition to 
support the Chair of History in Ran- 
University. The salary is $1,600 
and in the first forty-five minutes they 
got $1,556. It will go on to $1,700 or 
$1,800. The students will pay their pledges 
out of summer earnings; the date on the 
pledwe cards is September 30. 


yoon 


Attention-compelling 
portraying some 
tionalism, 
Week at 


each 
interna- 


posters, 
aspect of 
ushered in International 
Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. Features of the week were an 
International Gift Shop; tea served 
by girls in costumes of various na- 
tions; a group of short plays giving 
glimpses into »dd corners of our big 


world; an interesting exhibit. The 
educational value of the effort was 
apparent and its continuance next 


year advocated. 


At Vanderbilt University recently 
about 200 students, white and color- 
ed, from seven Nashville colleges, 
held a mass meeting to discuss the 
political situation in China. Resolu- 
tions were forwarded to Secretary of 
State Kellogg and to the Christian 
Student Movement in China. 


A Labor Commission, made up of 
an equal number of Penn State stu- 
dents and shop workers, is being 
arranged by the Christian World 
Education Committee of the cabinet 
in co-operation with the Altoona 
United Labor Union. They plan to 


exchange visits and through normal 
acquaintance come to a fuller under- 
standing of what is involved in a 
constructive program for improving 
industrial relations. 


A Pilgrimage to New York 
undertaken by thirty Franklin and 
Marshall, Pa., students, accompanied 
by a faculty member. Their purpose 
was to study the social forces and 
problems of a great city and get 
acquainted with men and institutions 
that are affecting national and inter- 
national affairs. They visited Inter- 
national House, Negro Harlem, the 
Lower East Side and Walter Hamp- 
den’s play Capansacchi. 


was 


A Divorcement of the membership 
and financial drives is under con- 
sideration by the newly formed 
cabinet at Schuylkill College, Pa. 
The editor would be glad to know 
what other newly officers 
think of this idea. 


elected 


Following a petition signed by 600 
men at Williams, a more liberal allow- 
ance of chapel cuts has been obtained, 
and a change to a more inspiring order 
of service has resulted. The recom- 
mendation of a committee, appointed 
by the Christian Association to inves- 
tigate the chapel situation, to the ef- 
fect that there should be undergrad- . 
uate representatives on the chapel 
committee, has been adopted. 


“The Heart of the Campus” is the 
designation which is being given to 
the new Association building at the 
University of Pennsylvania. A _ re- 
markable campaign has just resulted 
in an oversubscription by the fresh- 
men of $5,000 on their goal of $12,- 
000. This brings the total funds 
raised very nearly to the total stu- 
dent goal of $75,000. 


The State Student Cabinet of Ken- 
tucky is a group which embraces all 
presidents of Associations in the state. 
They have a monthly meeting. 
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Bible study classes at Yale have 
been held this term at the request of 
the students. There was an average 
attendance of fifty or sixty each 
week, one group studying the life 
of Christ and another concentrating 
on Paul. 


Besides aiding 191 men in finding 
employment the University of Idaho 
has eighty-six members signed up on 
the four-fold purpose basis. Several 
Bible classes functioned for a number 
of weeks and twelve campus religious 
meetings have been held this year. 


Joint cabinet retreats have become 
the rule at Washington University 
(St. Louis) the last two years, and 
a source of much help to both As- 
sociations. The second annual retreat, 
April 9-10, was held at a summer 
home thirty-five miles out. Tenta- 
tive plans were made for next year’s 
joint projects. A fall retreat for all 
Association members, a_ pre-Milwau- 


kee discussion group, the Student 
Friendship campaign, and monthly 
supper meetings have been among 
the items on this’ year’s’ joint 


program. 


Emory University Association has 
sent eight deputations to nearby high 
schools. Discussion groups led by 
the faculty 
number of 


have been 
fraternity 
houses during the spring quarter. The 
Social Service Committee of Virginia 
Polytechnic secured $73 from a church, 
purchased a Ford, began work in the 
mountains near the school. Found a 
community without adequate school 
building, raised $150 from the com- 


members of 
meeting in a 


munity, $360 from friends, and the 
balance of $1,600 from the county 
board of education to erect a school 


building. Twenty-four students teach 
in eight rural Sunday Schools in the 
mountains from “Dowdytown” to 
“Poverty Hollow.” 


Thirty-eight years on the Witten- 
berg College campus finds the As 
sociation one of the most active and 
influential groups there. With the 
aid of the college administration and 
the city Association, the group, which 
has 230 members, puts forth a varied 
program. It renders “first aid” to 
arriving freshmen; gets speakers for 
chapel and mass tings; campus 
groups are supp ith THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN and ot .agazines; sends 
out gospel teams; has a live program 
of Bible study and group discussions 
of religious questions; cooperates 
with the Y. W. C. A. in observance 
of special days and all college social 
functions. Criticisms and suggestions 
conditions are presented 
through the Association, thus doing 
away with possible “crabbing.” 


on college 


The Intercollegian 


The Wayfarer 


Leisure 
What is life, if full of care 
We have no time to stand and 
stare? —Davies. 


A Change in The Intercollegian 
Several people would like to see a 
change made in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
There are a lot of good ideas afloat— 
make it chiefly radical socially; make 
it chiefly conservative theologically; 
make it a students’ Atlantic Monthly; 
make it a students’ Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; make it snappy enough to 
rival Mercury; make it 
funny enough to lay College Humor 
by the heels! We are puffed up no 
end that so many people think we 
have survival value; if only . . 


A merican 


The charge we hear most often is 
that a national monthly cannot, in 
the very nature of the case, publish 


fresh news; and, students don’t want 
to read articles that require think- 


ing. The New Student in its viva- 
ciously edited form suggests what 
we might do—let’s turn THE INTER- 


COLLEGIAN into a weekly news sheet! 
This is a friendly gesture to any 
readers to write to the Editorial 
Committee and say what they want 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN to be next year. 


Education and Cows 


Last month I said something about 

a coast student, an influential senior 

and Association officer, who entered 

college as a freshman with no money 

but accompanied by a cow. sruce 

Barton now tells of a boy at Berea 

College who also found the milk busi- 
ness profitable: 

He walked in a 

a cov He stabled her in the 


in 
milked her night and morning, 
the milk and put himself 


lead- 
village, 
peddled 
through col- 


hundred miles 


lewe He is now a Major in the United 
States Army. His brother who owned 
half the cow is a missionary in Africa. 
Seventy-five per cent of the graduates 
co back to the mountains, and their 
touch is on the mountain counties of 
five states—-better homes, better food, 
better child health, better churches, better 


no more feuds; 
A New Alphabet 

Often the foreign students who are 
about us have unsuspected capacities 
for service to the world. Here is a 
story from a Texas Association presi- 
dent: 


echools;: lower death rate. 


Mr. Song, our Korean student, 
has perfected a system whereby 
the Korean language is reduced 
to an alphabet. This alphabet he 
has adapted to use on a type- 
writer, which is a great deal 
faster and more efficient than the 
old system of hand-writing. We 
are aiding him in_ obtaining 
patent rights and intend to call 
on the student body for further 
aid if he needs it. His work may 
mean a great deal to Korea. 


A New Book 

A new book will be available in a 
few days dealing with modern aspects 
of student religion. Its title is Dyna- 
mic Faith and there are chapters by 
such friends of ours as George Stew 
art, Henry Van Dusen, Kirby Page, 
Mary Redington Ely, Bruce Curry, 
and others. Copies will be available 
at the summer conference book stores. 


T. Z. Koo 

T. Z. Koo is going to the conferences 
at Northfield, Eagles Mere, Silver 
Bay and possibly Asilomar Y. W. C. A. 
Conference, besides the Federation 
Committee meeting at Lake Mohonk. 
He sails for China late in July. 


With Eddy Seminar 

I understand the following are 
among those who will go on Sherwood 
Eddy’s party to Europe: President 
Bates of Hiram College; William 
Knowles Cooper, Tri-State Secretary; 
E. L. Secrest, Secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; and our old friend, 
J. Stitt Wilson. 


For College Visits 


Mr. Eddy expects to be available 
again next year for college visits. 
Dates for him and other speakers 
Stitt Wilson, Henry Van _ Dusen, 


Kirby Page, Arthur Rugh—should be 
worked out at the June conferences. 


A Poet Missionary 

The author of these lovely lines 
E. McNeill Poteat, Jr., one-time trav- 
eling Secretary for the Student Vo 
unteer Movement and now in evange! 
istic missionary work in China: 


I WHO Love BEAUTY 
] who love 


Tintings of 
low’s flight, 


valle 


swa 


he auty in the ope n 


sunset, and the 


Must breathe the air of squalid city 
alle WS, 
Shut from the cool caresses of ti 


night. 
Wistful of 

Springtime dallies, 

Sharing with 
blight. 

He too loved beauty, but a 
Him. 

F lowe rs He 


eves; 


fragrance where th 


sordid souls a city 
city dre 
found in little childrer 
Something of grace in 


bling to Him; 


Fragrance 


le pers stu 


trom spike nard spilt 

sweet surprise z 

Joy in forgiving men at last who sl 
Him: 

Courage in service, hope in sacrifice: 

—THE WAYFARER. 
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